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ENGLISH — GRADES 9-12 
—a systematic teaching, test- 
ing, and self-checking program 


correlating all the essential 


phases of a thorough English 
course for high school students 


Growing Up 
With Numbers 
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THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 





ARITHMETIC — GRADES 1-6 

—builds pupil confidence 
through meaningful understand- 
ing of fundamental concepts 
and basic processes — parallels 
familiar everyday experiences 
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LookING TOWARD TOMORROW 


career which influences the thinking 








ENGLISH EXERCISES 


SELF CORRECTING LABORATORY METHOD 












Plain English 


HANDBOOK 





























ENGLISH — 

N H — GR 7- - 

ENGLIS G ADES 12 GRADES 7-12 

—a self-correcting program for , ‘ 
—provides direct, 

the complete mastery of the ; . 
simple explanations 


of the fundamentals 
and mechanics of cor- 
rect grammar 


fundamentals of correct gram- 
mar and good English usage — 
keyed to Plain English Handbook 





Me INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE 
EXERCISES. for ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 





ENGLISH — GRADES 2-6 

— meets each pupil's individual 
needs with an interesting and 
systematic program of corrective 
exercises —emphasizes the. fun- 
damentals of correct grammar 
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SPELLING — GRADES 1-6 PRIMARY ACTIVITIES 
— based on the pupil's writing 
needs as determined by the 
Rinsland study — complete spell- 
ing course and supplementary 
writing program for each grade 





— develop power and speed in 
reading through the mastery of 
phonetic elements —a founda- 
tion program including phonics 
material and reading aids 
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Stote'U" Nutrition Workshop! 
- Gln Session 28-38 DR AWJONES 


What will a Nutrition Workshop do for me? 


What Happens When Teachers 
Receive Nutrition Training? 


Workshop-Trained Teachers Led This Group 
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Before devoting part of your 
hard-earned vacation to a summer 
workshop in nutrition, you’d nat- 
urally like to know what extra 
value you would get from attending. 


A recent experiment conducted 
with two groups of children gives a 
positive answer. One group, led by 
workshop-trained teachers, easily 
showed twice as great a diet im- 
provement as the group led by 
teachers not specially trained in 
nutrition teaching ...an over- 
whelming balance in favor of 
workshop training. 


What are these workshops? 
They are special training courses 
for teachers, located in different 
sections of the country, and giving 
emphasis tonutritionand health. 
Leaders in the related fields of 


medicine, health and education "=m, " 
serve on the faculties. They lead 


the formal meetings and take part 
in the informal group sessions that 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


aresomuchapartofeach workshop. 

Last summer, General Mills pro- 
vided materials for 107 of these 
workshops . . . gave special help to 
9 of them. Back of this assistance 
is the belief that teacher-education 
in nutrition is an important part of 
a program to improve the eating 
habits of the American people. 

If you would like a Directory of 
Summer Workshops in Health and 
Nutrition, pleaa# write: Education 
Section, Public Services Depart- 
ment, General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 














Copyright 1948, a 
General Mills, Inc. 














MARCH 17 reminds us that the Irish 
start many things. That word “Tory,” 
so commonly considered of British ori- 
gin, was first applied to dispossessed 
Irish in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Tue Winston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition presents a clear and scholarly 
definition of the word Tory as it does of 
100,000 other terms. 


OPO 


PARADOX? Ohio has the most farms 
producing wheat—but Kansas produces 
the most wheat. 


READING insurance policy is available 
for future high school students. Issued 
in the form of Easy GrowtH In Reap- 
ING, it offers full coverage against reading 
problems in other subjects. 

i id 


AMERICAN rooftree is off to a better 
start this year with proposed production 
of 850,000 new homes in 1948. 

OPPs 


GENERATIONS of alert teachers have 
made arithmetic meaningful by using 
beads, sticks, apples, shells, etc. Now, 
teachers may have real arithmetic ma- 
nipulative devices — NUMBER AS THE 
Cup Szes It. 


ASTROLOGY may be “stuff and non- 

sense”; yet, in these literate United 

States, 25,000 people earn livings by it. 
a 


BURNING issue of 1932 was Japan’s ag- 
gression in Manchuria. Sixteen years 
later, Manchuria is again Chinese. 
Wor.p Neicupors Topay, a geography 
text-workbook for Grade 6, is replete 
with information on the world of 1948. 


OPI 


LEAVE it to the ladies to do the really im- 

portant things. Not only do they make 

85% of all-retail purchases, but also they 

contribute babies to the nation at the 

rate of more than five per minute. 
tee 


88.8% of all middle-class American 
urbar*homes have a CHER 

Bible. Undoubtedly, a ot * My 
large percentage of 
those Bibles were pub- 
lished by WINSTON, 
one of the largest book 
and Bible houses in 


the world. 
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In This Issue 
@ Yes, PSEA does have a Code of 
Ethics, says the Commission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics. It is printed on pages 
264-65 of this issue. Won't you read 
it carefully, discuss it at your Local 
Branch meeting, and send suggestions 
for its revision to G. A. Eichler, Chair- 
man, Northampton. 
@ Lucky are the third graders who 
enter the classroom of Jane Graham. 
She describes the fun she is having as 
a beginning teacher in our first article 
this month. 
@ Of the many fine addresses which 
featured our PSEA Convention in De- 
cember we can share with our readers 
only a few. In this issue we include 
just one—the contribution of Judge 
Robert Woodside on the panel dis- 
cussion of the guidance counselors. 
qj Carrying out a mandate of the 1947 
House of Delegates we print the unab- 
breviated minutes of the first meeting 
of the 1948 Executive Council. 
@ Bright are the chances of getting 
Federal Aid for Education this year. 
The President reports on contacts dur- 
ing a three-day stay in Washington, 
D. C., in January. 
@ Classroom Teachers in our State are 
making elaborate plans to entertain the 
Northeastern Regional Conference of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers in Harrisburg, April 16 and 
17. Publicity Chairman Arthur F. 
Nicholson, Indiana, gives a preview of 
the conference program in this issue. 
@ The third article on Our Retirement 
System outlines options possible for 
superannuation allowances. 
@ Some schools have long furnished 
school news to the local newspaper. 
For those who haven't procedure is 
suggested by Mrs. Engelhardt of Muncy 
in her article “Students Tell the Story.” 
@The interest industrial leaders have 
in schools can be the basis of projects 
of mutual benefit, says John L. Boyd 
in his description of a county radio 
program (pages 254-55). 
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SLIDEFILMS 


PRODUCED BY EBFiLws! 


They’re easy-to-use... 
economical . . . educationally excellent! 


Have you ever taught with Encyclo. 
paedia Britannica Slidefilms (Filmstrips)? 
Then you know the genuine thrill of seeing 
youngsters learn quickly and thoroughly 
from these precisely prepared teaching 
tools. And you know what to expect from 
these three new EBF Slidefilm Series. 

Each one is richly packed with au- 
thentic facts .. . all interestingly and mem- 
orably presented. Each is based on advanced 
educational principles. Each will help you 
do your important job better . . . even in 
today’s crowded classes. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Slidefilms 
are the product of 18 years’ experience in 
making famous EBFilms for the classroom. 
The same study, research and technical skill 
have perfected them. You can easily arrange 
to examine EBF Slidefilms on our free 10- 
day approval plan .. . and see for yourself 
how helpful and effective they can be. Write 
today for full information. 





ANIMAL FRIENDS 
Charming and in- 
structive presenta- 
tions of familiar 
animals... univer- 
sally popular as 
EBFilms....8 self- 7 " , 
contained teaching units: The Horse; Gray Squirrel; 
Three Little Kittens; Shep—The Farm Dog; Black 
Bear Twins; Elephants; Goats; Common Animals of 
the Woods. 


USING NUMBERS 

A completely new 
approach to the 
teaching of arith- 
metic. Series in- 
cludes: Counting to 
-5; Counting to 10; 
Reading Numbers to 10; Writing Numbers to 10; 
Counting by 10’s to 30; Counting by 10's to 50; 
Counting by 10’s to 80; Counting by 10’s to 100; 
Counting from 10 to 15; Counting from 15 to 20; 
Counting from 20 to 40; Counting from 40 to 100; 
Reading Numbers to 50; Reading Numbers to 100; 
— with Numbers to 100; Writing Numbers to 





Jack-pays Miss Align @ dolter 







THE HUMAN BODY 
This unique series 
utilizes the excep- 
tional advantages of 
the slidefilm tech- 
nique to teach all 
these important sub- 
jects: The Heart and Circulation; Digestion of Foods; 
Foods and Nutrition; The Eyes and Their Care; The 
Teeth; Care of the Feet; Body Defenses against Dis 
ease; Reproduction among Mammals. 


aPr 
JERPRUICLE 


EBF SLIDEFILMS COME IN ATTRACTIVE, 
CONVENIENT CONTAINERS 

Each EBF Slidefilm is packed 
in a book-type container... 
legibly labeled for filing on 
any bookshelf. Resume of 
the content of each slidefilm 
appears on inside cover, and 
spare holes are 
provided for. 
additional slide- 
films. 







ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Three NEW 
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OUR NEW LAND 


By BARKER, CAVANAH, WEBB 


Discovery and Early Settlement of America, 
Concluding with the War for Independence. 


OUR NEW NATION 


By BARKER, CAVANAH, WEBB 


From the Making of the Constitution to the 
Present Day. 


THE OLD WORLD 


By GRIMM, HUGHES 


Old World History from Its Beginning to the 
Period of American Colonization. 


A Dramatic, Colorful, Inspiring Series 
for Intermediate Grades 


These new books make history a story 
full of life and meaning, a subject of 
vital and personal interest, an experience 
that young readers will not forget. 
Beautiful four-color illustrations; new, 
modern format large, open, 
inviting page. 


Write for Complete Information 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
131 East 23rd Street, New York City 10 
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The Sap [0 Rannia’ 


Maple Sugaring Time, suggested on 
the cover of our March Issue, is a 
phenomenon as American as a quilting 
party or logrolling frolic. 

‘Twixt winter and spring, after the 
March winds have blown their bitter- 
est, when there is a certain spiciness 
in the air and deeper blueness in the 
sky, when nights are frosty and days 
shining and watm, when eaves drip, 
snow melts and winter begins to break 
away, and when birds are coming back 
and pussy willows are in bloom, then 
folk in the “sugar bush” counties are 
apt to sense the rising sap in the 
maples and say, “This feels like sugar 
weather.” 

Pennsylvania's principal sugar coun- 
ties are Somerset, Erie, and Crawford, 
with substantial amounts also in Ti- 
oga, Bradford, Potter,. and Warren. 
With only a part of our counties culti- 
vating the “sugar bush,” Pennsylvania 
ranks fifth in the nation in maple sugar 
production. 


Sugar farmers try to maintain groves 
of ten acres or more having from 250 
to 1000 trees. Sometime between 
December and April, armed with an 
augur and hammer, several hundred 
“spiles” or spouts and as many “keel- 
ers” or buckets, the farmer enters the 
bush, boring one to eight holes in each 
tree, driving the spouts, and setting the 
buckets each of which catches from 
one to six gallons a day. Sap, dripping 
into buckets filled to varying levels, 
creates a symphonic rhythm that is 
matchless in “mountain music.” 

After osmotic pressure has raised 
sufficient sap from the roots to fill the 
buckets, the farmer, with horse and 
woodshod sled or low wagon, re-enters 
the grove to empty and re-set the pails, 
and take the crop to the weather-beaten 
sugarhouse for processing. 

Most of the sap is converted into 
syrup, which requires 20 to 60 gallons 
for one gallon of syrup. Other direct 
products are cake sugar, soft sugar or 
maple cream, and crumb sugar which 
has the consistency of brown sugar. 

There are romance and hospitality in 
the old-fashioned rural “boiling down 
and sugaring off” parties which follow 
the sugar harvest. Neighbors come in 
to help, and in an atmosphere of pun- 
gent fire and steaming sap, children 
and grown-ups tell stories, sing, and 
eat ‘‘spotza’”’ or “‘sugar-on-snow.” The 
former of these delicacies is a taffy-like 
candy made by dropping spoonfuls of 
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New High School 
Series Now Ready! 


A new program for grades 9-12 that 
focuses on the pupil’s communica- 
tion needs of everyday life and 
keeps the study of English closely 
associated with the natural interests 
of high school students. Written by 
Mellie John (Grades 9-11) and 
John J. DeBoer (Grade 12). 


A Complete Program 
Grades 3 through 12 


The addition of Building Better 
English for High Schools to Build- 
ing Better English for elementary 
schools, which we published last 
year, makes a complete, up-to-date 
English program for grades three 
through twelve. 


Write us today for 


Complete Information 


Row, Peterson 
AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIlinois 


131 E. 23rd Street, New York City 10 
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5 National Parks Tour 
17 DAYS - = = ALL EXPENSE 
Zion - Prismatic Plains - Bryce - Kaitah National 
Forest - Glacier - oe Canyon - Salt Lake City - 
Cedar Breaks - YellowStone - Red Canyon - Chicago 


JUNE 25-JULY 11, 1948 © $387.80 up 
Glenn E. Bailey Travel Service, 1623 Ist Ave., York, Pa, 
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FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for 
certification, or if you are a candidate for 
a degree, you will find that the Temple 
Summer Sessions are ideally suited to 
your needs. And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the University—and 
the city of Philadelphia and environs— 
offer many cultural and recreational op- 

rtunities. You'll enjoy spending a 
ummer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions, Jume 28 to Aug. 6 
* Post-Sessions, Aug. 9 to Sept.17 *® 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which 
lists the courses to be offered during the 1948 Sum- 
mer Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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IMPROVE YOUR 
FRENCH 
in beautiful, Old-World surroundings 


at McGILL UNIVERSITY 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


Montreal, Canada 


JUNE 29 to AUGUST 11 


Perfect your French, for pro- 
fessional use or for business or 
pleasure, in the natural, attractive 
French atmosphere of McGill's popu- 
tar, long-established French Summer 
School at Montreal — in the heart of 
Old-World French Canada. Ideal 
study, conversational, residential 
course for teachers, students, and 
business people; also for advanced 
students of good intellectual ability 
who aim at graduate work in McGill. 
French alone spoken at ail times in 
residence. Tuifion is of unusually high 
standards by experienced French 
university teachers. Resident scholar- 
ships and university credit certificates. 
Co-educational. Comfortable accom- 
modation, interesting social amenities. 
Fee (board, residence and tuition) $220 

e 


Write now for prospectus to: 
Director, French Summer School, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
Montreal, Canada 


Lecoaewne ne aoawwd 
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hot syrup in cups of cold water. 
“Sugar-on-snow,” often served with 
pickles and doughnuts, is made by 
dropping hot syrup in a dish of fresh 
snow. It is sticky and icy cold from 
the snow crystals on the outside, but 
hot and still almost liquid on the in- 
side. 

All native maples in Pennsylvania 
yield sap for syrup and sugar, but the 
hard, black or rock maple (Acer Sac- 


charum) is the commonest source of 
the sweet harvest. The tree itself is 
beautiful, having blackish bark, at- 


taining a stately height, and displaying 
a long full crown of star-shaped leaves 
which in fall produce a veritable sun- 
burst of bright orange, red, and purple. 

The sugar maple tree is tempera- 
mental as a poet. Its sap runs best 
when the west wind blows, sweetest 
when the foliage is heavy, most vol- 
uminous on the side having the most 
branches, freest when the roots are 
frosty, slowest when they are covered 
with snow, bitterest when the buds 
begin to sprout, and not at all as soon 
as the frogs begin to sing. 

We are indebted to George F. John- 
son, specialist in visual instruction of 
the Agricultural Extension Service, 
Pennsylvania State College, for the 
photographs used on the cover. 





1948 NEA Institute of 
Organization Leadership 


The third annual NEA Institute of 
Organization Leadership will be held 
July 26-August 20, under the auspices 
of The American University in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Institute is a train- 
ing school for leaders of professtonal 
organizations. 

The purpose of the Institute is to 
aid officers of professional organiza- 
tions to develop the technics, skills, 
and knowledge necessary to give dy- 
namic leadership in keeping with the 
Victory Action Program of our united 
education associations. 

Membership in the Institute is open 
to officers of state associations, local 
associations, classroom teacher groups, 
and others who wish to prepare them- 
setves for leadership in our professional 
organizations. 

Inquiries are already being received, 
and since the number who can be ac- 
commodated is limited, those inter- 
ested in the 1948 Institute should write 
to the Editor, NEA Journal, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
[> ae a 








THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


“Theatre -in-a-Suttease 


Témm. SOUND PROJECTOR. 
AMPLIFIER SPEAKER AND 
SCREEN ALL-IN-ONE SMALL, 
COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 
LESS THAN 31 Ibs 
Today's Greatest 
Value at ONLY Ia" 
Highest quality 16mm. sound projec- 
tor in the, lowest price field — the 
DeVry “BANTAM” is a truly champion 
‘performer. Brilliant 750-1000 watt 
iilumination, thrilling life-like sound! 
See it and be convinced! 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET WITH A 


permanent mo;- 
net speoner 
2030 fe film 
Coated optics 
Ugrt ovt-ovt exceeds 290 Jumens . . Motor- 
driven rewird. .Avtomctic loop setter 
Rotutisyg sound crum. Simplest film 
Absolute film protection .. 
» esaiing .AC or OC operation. 


elemer's . 











CLEM WILLIAMS FILMS H 
311 Market Street, Pittsburgh 21, Pa. i 
Please send complete details on the DeVry “Bantam”. i 
| 

Name. 
| 
Address. ] 
City State. 








ee LL 
woes 2 = ay \ Only 5 Time Winner of 
: Army-Navy “E" Award 
. for Motion Picture 
NY Sound Equipmen 


Speciatists in Motion Picture Equipment Since 1913 
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MOST PARENTS are familiar with this scene! A mother has taken 
her child to the outpatient clinic of a modern community hospital, 


for a physical checkup. This particular hospital, however, serves 
a thriving coal mining community. Nearly all of its patients are 
mine /workers and their families. 

Should this little girl need additional medical attention, her 
parents know she'll get it—the very best available. Like most 
miners, her father has subscribed to a plan for prepaid medical 
care and hospital insurance. For a moderate monthly payment, 
he and his entire family are entitled to the services of the hospital 
and its physicians—including surgery and anesthesia, X-ray, lab- 
oratory work, medicine, nursing care, and bed and board. 

Today, more than 65% of bituminous coal miners and their 
families are covered by prepaid medical care or hospital insur- 
ance, or both—contrasted with a coverage of only about 15% for 
the country as a whole. 














The coal miner and his family, as a rule, receive more regular 
medical care than does the general public, and progressive mine 
management is constantly trying to increase the number of hos- 
pitals and widen their services in coal mining communities. 





MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 91% of all bituminous coal 
mined underground is mechanically cut, 
and about 60% is mechanically loaded. 
Only about 4% is mined by pick and shovel. 
Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled manage- 
ment and keen competition within the 
industry, America’s bituminous coal mines 
are the most productive—and pay the high- 
est wages—in the world. They are exceeding 
all former peacetime production records 
in response to this country’s stupendous 
needs for coal, and to help rebuild the war- 
shattered economies of other nations. 











FREE TO TEACHERS 


Make it fun for your classes to learn 
about coal! Give them copies of Old 
King Coal Calls a New Tune, the gay, 
accurate quiz booklet about modern 
coal mines and miners. Mail a card 
(please include name of your school) 
to Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. 
Dept. P Southern Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C, 











Bituminous Coal Institute 


A DEPARTMENT OF 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WITUMINOUS COAL”. .". LIGHTS THE WAY ... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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are using the 
WESTINGHOUSE 5-Year 
Appliance Replacement Plan 





They like it because of: Economy ... It means new appliances each 
year for 5 years for the price of the original equipment. Simplicity... 
a complete assortment of major appliances is available on one contract, 
from one source. Quality... Westinghouse means appliances of proved 
quality, built to take the hard service school classes demand. Teaching 
convenience . . . the Westinghouse plan includes practical teaching 


aids for classroom use. 


Distributed by 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Allentown, Philadelphia, Readins, Williamsport, 
York, Pennsylvania 


TFL-4128 
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The enthusiasm which a beginning teacher brings to her schoolroom bubbles 
forth in this article in which Jane Graham describes some of her experiences m 


her third grade in the Wilkinsburg school district. 


Daughter of Mrs. Audrey 


Graham, a member of last year's Executive Council, Jane believes that teaching 
is one of the very worth-while professions. 


In September my life took on new 
color. With twenty-nine third graders 
bursting with enthusiasm to learn, I 
found a challenge that required more 
than a knowledge of the three R’s. Just 
as a doctor diagnoses a case, a minister 
interprets the Bible, and a lawyer gives 
legal advice, a teacher must work with 
the individual child on his problems. 

After becoming acquainted with 
Johnny, Bobby and Jane, I immediately 
felt anxious to meet their parents, to 
learn how many brothers and sisters 
they had and to find out if they had any 
physical handicaps. How did they feel 
about school? Did they look forward 
to it, or did they come merely because 
their mothers washed their faces and 
sent them off each morning. 

It seemed that I couldn’t give too 
much to those little tots who needed 
guidance. As a result, we worked and 
played, discussed our problems and 
learned together. I knew that my joy 
in teaching was going to come from the 
little things that make a classroom func- 
tion for each individual child. 

Threefold 

An apple for the teacher is an adage 
linked to school as closely as the golden 
tule. I’ve received several apples, but 
one I'll never forget. It meant that I 
as a beginning teacher had given a little 


boy the feeling of confidence in him- 


self. The first two weeks of school 
he did nothing but daydream, fuss, and 
chew his pencil. I was busy getting 
acquainted with other children who 
were responding more readily. After 


watching Johnny for two weeks I de- 
cided there must be something I could 
do for him. At least I could try harder. 


I soon found that he needed attention 
and love and the most encouragement 
I could give. It worked wonders in his 
case. Now he is progressing slowly 
but steadily because the other children 
have recognized him as a part of the 
class. Lucky for us both, the children 
in the room shared his enthusiasm and 
encouraged him more than I ever could. 
Now he is eager to recite and anxious 
to learn. What I may have given him 
he has given me back threefold. 

Just as a home is run more efficiently 
by a certain pattern of behavior, a 
schoolroom must have a schedule flex- 
ible enough so that each child can ex- 
press himself and still conform to the 
necessary amount of routine. During 
my formal education I learned methods 
of presenting work and techniques for 
working out units but no one explained 
how to work out a schedule where we 
would be several small groups formed 
into one through a well-planned pro- 
gram. There again is something each 
teacher works out to suit each class. 
It’s like trying to plan a meal without 
knowing how many people for whom 
one is cooking. It’s an interesting ex- 
perience for me to realize that these 
little things are what make a school- 
room click. 

Flash 

As I work with small groups in 
reading, a quick glance shows me that 
Bobby, ‘whose assigned work is fin- 
ished, has voluntarily found an inter- 
esting book. He is deep in the adven- 
tures of Pinocchio. For two months 
he’s been laughing over the little 
wooden fellow’s antics. Susie and her 
closest neighbor are working together 
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flash 


with arithmetic cards. In the 
rear of the room I see one little gir) 
trying to learn 3 x 8 so that she can 
begin mastering the four table tomor- 
row. Just watching them all taking the 
initiative and keeping themselves busy 
until we finish our class gives me the 
feeling that they are taking advantage 
of the opportunity to make our class 
function as it should. 

One of the things I enjoy most about 
teaching is planning a lesson. Since 
our main subjects are arithmetic and 
reading, I am thinking of them in par- 
ticular. Oftentimes we learn by means 
of a game and since it is purely crea- 
tive, if it is mot successful in its first 
guise it is easily worked out a better 
way. Like a cake the basic recipe is the 
same, but the ingredients may be varied 
to make them more attractive. Some of 
these simple games are easy for the 
children to use in independent study. 


Pat on Back 

Already teaching has given me some 
rich and rewarding memories. I recall 
the gleam in Jack’s face as he dashes 
into the room in the morning and at 
noon to get his wraps off so that he 
can be the first one in school. Jane 
brings in something almost every day 
that she has made or has drawn. The 
look in her eye searches for my ap- 
proval. After I show how impressed 
I am she very coyly struts back to her 
seat with the grand feeling that comes 
with accomplishment. 

Every day books brought from home 
cover my desk. Of course I can’t read 
them all, but I know by the children’s 
persistence that they never lose the trust 
that soon I'll read one of their favorite 
stories. More than anything I know 
I'll treasure the looks of mutual under- 
standing—tthe joy they get from recit- 
ing or from making a neat paper. 

We all have had to make many ad- 
justments this year. Some have proved 
better than others but how do I know 
that next year these same methods will 
be effective. Next fall I will see new 
faces, be confronted with old problems 
in new children and new personalities. 
It seems to me that these new chal- 
lenges will bring with them renewed 
interest for me like the freshness of an 
unopened book with an attractive cover. 
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NDUSTRIAL leaders throughout 
I the country are doing a great deal 
of thinking about our schools and our 
entire school system, and they are do- 
ing this thinking from several differ- 
ent points of view. 

Some industries are concerned pri- 
marily with the product—finished or 
unfinished—which the schools are 
turning out, and mince no words in 
criticizing this product from the stand- 
point of its ability to read, write, spell, 
and do simple arithmetic. 


School Produces Better Buyers 


Other industries look at the question 
from an entirely different angle. They 
are in favor of more and better edu- 
cated young people because this type 
will earn more money, have more wants 
and desires, and will be better pros- 
pects for the higher priced products of 
industry. 

Still other companies are thinking 
of schools from a local standpoint, 
knowing that from their local schools 
will come the great majority of future 
workers in their offices and factories. 
Many are interested in the schools from 
the standpoint of actually selling their 
products directly to school children. 

In other words, almost every manu- 
facturing concern has a definite inter- 
est in the betterment of our school 
system. The question for the school- 
men and women is how to translate 
this interest into definite constructive 
action that will benefit schools. 


The School’s Product Seeks Jobs 


The Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Com- 
pany of Lititz, Lancaster County, is, 
and always has been, interested in 
schools. This company manufactures 
chocolate products which are sold to 
school children directly. It is inter- 
ested in creating goodwill for the com- 
pany locally so that when the children 
are graduated they will be inclined to 
work in our plant, or in our offices, 
and it is interested in the mental abili- 
ties of the product turned out by the 
local schools, particularly when this 
product applies for jobs. 

Probably throughout the State of 
Pennsylvania there are hundreds of 
manufacturers who have similar inter- 
ests, and who, we think, could easily 
be induced to adopt a constructive 
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INDUSTRY 
and 


SCHOOLS 
get 
TOGETHER 


John L. Boyd 
Advertising Manager 
Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co., Inc., 
Lititz 


policy of helping the schools, because 
in doing so they would help them- 
selves. Without this factor of mutual 
benefit there can be no real reason for 
action on the part of industrial con- 
cerns. 

For these reasons we believe that 
all schools and teachers will be inter- 
ested in what Wilbur-Suchard has been 
doing along these lines. 

In the fall of 1946 this company 
sponsored the broadcasting of all the 
football games played by the McCaskey 
High School, Lancaster, and this was 
repeated in 1947. Of course, this was 
advertising designed to create goodwill 
for our company throughout the coun- 
try; to help in securing the correct 
pronunciation of the word “Suchard” 





(Sue Shard) ; and to some extent, sel] 
our products, although in 1946 and 
1947 there was a general shortage of 
chocolate. 

Historical Programs 

Our associations with the schoolmen 
in charge of athletics at McCaskey, and 
at the schools with which Mc 
played football, were so pleasant that 
our company decided to continue radio 
broadcasting along lines which we 
thought would appeal specifically to 
teachers, school children, and generally 
to the average radio listener. This idea 
finally crystallized into a program of 
once-a-week broadcasts, each one tell. 
ing the story of an historical event 
which happened in Lancaster County. 

The stories were prepared by a mem- 
ber of the Lancaster County Historical 
Society and were presented in drama 
form, the characters being “Uncle Ben” 
the narrator, and his two nieces, the 
listeners, and question askers.. Among 
the sixty or 90 subjects covered were: 
Thaddeus Stevens, Robert Fulton, 
James Buchanan, Baron Stiegel, the 
Mennonites, the Moravians, the Am- 
ish, the Ephrata Cloisters, General 
Sutter, etc. Our company had each 
story mimeographed and copies were 
sent free to teachers requesting them 
for classroom dramatization. Over two 
hundred received these copies every 
week. 

Map of County 

In connection with this program the 
company also published a large map 
of the county on which were located 
all the historical spots which can be 
visited today, each spot indicated by a 
small picture. These maps were men 
tioned on the radio program and 5,000 
copies distributed as a result. Many 
schools requested a map for every one 
of their pupils. 

During the summer of 1947 our 
company felt that it had about ex- 
hausted the historical theme and began 
thinking about a new program, and by 
this time we had become convinced that 
the program should be designed to 
help the schools, as well as advertise 
ourselves and our products. 


Radio Public Relations 


Our first step was to consult with 
the Lancaster radio station (WLAN) 
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which had been doing our broadcasting, 
and it was decided that we would in- 
vite half a dozen nearby high school 
principals to a dinner and ask them 
for their ideas relative to a program 
which would be of benefit to the 
schools, as well as to ourselves. This 
meeting of six schoolmen deyeloped 
into a dinner meeting which was held 
in October and attended by about 60 
leading schoolmen and women of 
Lancaster City and County. From a 
program for Wilbur-Suchard, devel- 
oped an overall search for a radio pro- 
gram purely for educational public re- 
lations, to be sponsored jointly by all 
the manufacturers of the county. 

After considerable discussion, a com- 
mittee was appointed to work on the 
proposed program and this committee 
reported its progress at a second meet- 
ing held in December. These two din- 
ner meetings were sponsored jointly by 
Wilbur-Suchard and radio station 
WLAN. Among those who attended 
these meetings, in addition to all the 
high school principals, were D. L. 
Biemesderfer and L. S. Lingenfelter 
from State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville; A. C. Baugher from Elizabeth- 
town College, Dr. Gibson from Frank- 
lin & Marshall College, Harvey A. 
Smith and June Smith from Lancaster 
City schools, Rev. Anthony F. Kane 
from Lancaster Catholic High School, 
and representatives from a number of 
industrial firms. 


A County School Radio Program 


At this second meeting Wilbur- 
Suchard and Station WLAN withdrew 
officially from the project, feeling that 


from this time on it should be handled 
by the schoolmen directly, but repre- 
sentatives of these two organizations 
will continue to aid in formulating and 
selling the program, if their help is 
requested. 

In the meantime, Wilbur-Suchard 
had developed its own program, start- 
ing in November, 1947, and scheduled 
to run until the close of school in June, 
1948. This consists of a series of 
programs broadcast directly from the 
schools, each school being privileged 
to present any kind of a program it 
desires. During November, Decem- 
ber, January, February and March, 
about twenty of the schools will have 
prepared and broadcast programs. These 
are broadcast at 4:00 on Fridays and 
can be heard over Station WLAN. 


More Schools “On the Air” 


We, of Wilbur-Suchard, feel deeply 
indebted to the school authorities and 
pupils for their splendid cooperation 
in these programs and, on the other 
hand, the school principals, pupils, and 
parents feél that we are being of real 
service to the community and to the 
schools by making these broadcasts 
possible from the cost standpoint. 

We firmly believe that school leaders 
in other counties could easily persuade 
one or more of their local manufactur- 
ing concerns to follow the example of 
our own company in sponsoring local 
radio programs of value to education. 
And certainly the more our schools are 
“on the air’ the more receptive the tax- 
paying public will feel toward ideas 
relative to the general improvement 
of our school system. 
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My Child 


Forgive me, Teacher, but I don’t have 
time, 

To come and see about that child of 
mine, 

It’s all right if be gets his sums, 

It’s all sight if he rips and runs. 


I want my child to come up right, 

That's my thought, when he’s in my 
sight. 

If be says he’s in trouble for what 
others do, 

V'll make every effort to see you 

If I think that you didn’t treat him 
right, 

Even if be did start the fight. 


Excuse me, Teacher, but 1 don’t have 
time 

To see the progress made by that boy 
of mine, 

His father works and thinks that’s 
enough, 

When he gives him all the food he 
can stuff. 

He isn’t worried about what he can do, 

That we've both left up to you. 


Excuse me, Teacher, | dow't have time, 
To worry about that boy of mine, 

1 bave to brotl and stew and sew, 

1 bave to see that Pirst Show. 


Teacher. 
He may not be President of the 
United States. 
But be will be the President of bis 
fate 
Spurred on by the interest you create, 


Parent. 

Do you mean that visits from me, 

Will make bim what I wanted him 
to be 

When 1 gave him birth? 

Do you mean that interest by me 

Wil make him the citizen I want 
him to be? 


Oh Teacher, V'll be there, there on 
time, 
To see about that child of mine. 
Vil step what ’'m doing, 
For I want him te be 
A Man of courage, like the 
Master—yor see. 
—NetTriz P. BLACK, 
Gartside School, 
Chester 














OUR RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 


Superannuation Retirement Allowances Under Options 


Option 1. A member at the time of 
superannuation retirement may elect to 
receive a reduced allowance payable 
throughout life, and at the death of the 
cetired member any balance to his or 
her credit will be refunded to the estate 
of the deceased member or to any 
designated beneficiary. 

To compute the allowance under 
Option 1 the regular maximum allow- 
ance is first computed as outlined in the 
February issue of the JOURNAL, page 
225, and the amount of the reduced 
allowance is then determined by the 
age at which the member retires. For 
example, a male school employe retir- 
ing at age 62 under this option would 
receive 77.08% of the maximum allow- 
ance, and a female would receive 
84.09% of the maximum allowance. 
A male employe retiring at age 70 
under this option would receive 
72.07% of the maximum allowance, 
and a female would receive 77.86% 
of the maximum allowance. 

The following table gives the rates 
for computing both male and female 
allowances under Option 1 for ages 62 
to 70 inclusive: 

Factors FOR RETIREMENT ALLOW- 
ANCES UNDER OPTION 1 


Age Male Female 
62 .7708 8409 
63 -7654 .8344 
64 .7598 8271 
65 -7542 8196 
66 -7482 . 8121 
67 .7414 8042 
68 7345 .7956 
69 .7276 -7871 
70 7207 7786 


Option 2. A member at the time of 
superannuation retirement may elect to 
receive a reduced joint retirement allow- 
ance which will be continued through- 
out the life of the member. Upon the 
death of the member the allowance will 
be continued throughout the life of 
designated beneficiary. It is permis- 
sible for either a male or female mem- 
ber at retirement to elect to protect 
either a male or female beneficiary with 
a joint allowance. When the beneficiary 
is much younger than the retired mem- 
ber, the joint allowance is much less 
than the regular maximum allowance. 

After the regular maximum allow- 
ance is computed, the amount of the 
joint allowance under this option is 
then determined by using the age at 
which the member retires and the age 
and sex of the designated beneficiary. 
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For example, when a male, age 62, at 
retirement wishes to protect a female, 
age 62, under this option, the reduced 
joint allowance would be 66.61% of 
the maximum allowance. When a 
male, age 70, at retirement wishes to 
protect a female, age 70, under this 
option, the reduced joint allowance 
would be 65.11% of the maximum 
allowance. 

The table for Option 2 gives the 
rates for computing the allowance under 
this option when a male wishes to pro- 
tect a female. 

Option 3. A member at the time of 
superannuation retirement may elect to 
receive a reduced retirement allowance 
payable throughout the life of the mem- 
ber, and at his death one-half of this 
retirement allowance will be continued 
throughout the life of a designated 
beneficiary. 

After the regular maximum allow- 
ance is computed, the amount of the 
reduced allowance paid the retired 
member, together with the one-half 
allowance paid the designated bene- 
ficiary after the death of the member, 
under this option, will be determined 


by the age and sex of the designated 
beneficiary. 

The table for Option 3 gives the 
rates for computing the allowance un. 
der this option when a male wishes to 
protect a female. 

The rates used when a male wishes 
to protect a male, when a female wishes 
to protect a male, and when a female 
wishes to protect a female differ slightly 
from these tables and will be furnished 
upon request by the Retirement Board. 

Option 4. A member at the time of 
superannuation retirement may elect to 
receive any other benefit or benefits that 
shall be the actuarial equivalent of the 
regular -etirement allowance. 

The allowance under this option can 
be determined only after the member at 
retirement indicates the benefit or bene. 
fits he or she may desire. When two 
or more beneficiaries are to be pro- 
tected the joint allowance would be 
computed under this option. 

It is obvious that this option permits 
a member to set up his or her retire. 
ment program to meet nearly any situ- 
ation desired at retirement. ” For this 
reason a member electing to receive 
benefit or benefits under this option 
should present his or her desires to the 
Retirement Board for coraputation of 
the allowance upon retirement. 

The next issue of the JOURNAL will 
contain an article explaining procedure 
on applying for retirement. 


Factors FOR RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES—MALE WITH FEMALE BENEFICIARY 
Under Option No. 2 

















rs Age of Male 
Female 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 
25 4297 4185 4070 .3954 .3836 3717 3597 .34T7 .3356 
4443 4327 4269 .4090 .3969 .3846 .3722 .8598 3473 
35 4627 4507 4385 4261 4136 4009 .3881 3752 3623 
40 4856 4733 4606 4478 4347 4215 4082 .3947 3812 
45 5144 5015 4884 4780 4614 4476 4337 A195 4053 
50 5497 5365 .5229 .5091 4949 A 5 4668 .4510 4360 
55 5928 5793 5654 5511 5365 5215 .5062 4906 4749 
60 6437 6303 .6163 .6619 .5870 5727 5559 .5398 5234 
62 6661 .6528 .6391 6247 .6098 .5944 5786 5624 5457 
63 6776 6645 .6508 .6365 217 £6063 5905 3742 5575 
64 .6894 .6764 .6628 6487 .6339 .6186 6028 5865 .5697 
65 .7014 .6885 48751 6611 .6464 .6312 6155 5991 5823 
66 -7135 .7609 6877 .6R38 .6592 .6441 .6285 6121 5954 
67 7288 7134 7004 .6867 .6723 .65T4 6417 6255 6088 
68 -T381 .7260 .7133 .6998 6857 .6708 .6553 .6393 6226 
69 .7506 -7388 .7263 7330 .6992 6845 .6682 .6533 6367 
70 .7630 7515 -7393 4264 7127 .6984 .6833 .6675 6511 
75 8240 8146 .8042 .7933 7815 7688 7555 7414 .7263 
80 8790 8718 .8640 .8554 8462 8362 8254 8139 8014 

Under Option No. 3 

25 6011 .5900 5785 5667 5545 5420 5291 .5160 5025 
30 6153 .6041 5925 5805 5682 5557 5426 5292 5156 
35 6326 .6213 .6097 5976 -5832 5724 5592 5457 5318 
40 6538 .6424 .6307 .6186 .6060 .5930 5797 5660 5520 
45 6798 .6680 .6563 6441 .6215 .6185 .6050 5911 5768 
50 .7095 .6983 .6868 .6746 6621 .6490 .6355 6216 6073 
55 7443 -7336 7224 .7106 .6983 -6855 6721 -6583 6440 
60 7832 7732 7626 .7514 .7398 7275 -7146 -7012 6871 
.7996 -7900 -7798 7690 .7576 7457 1331 -7199 -7061 
63 8078 .7984 7885 1779 .7667 .7549 .7426 7295 7158 
64 8161 .8070 .7972 .7869 .7759 7643 .7522 -7393 .7258 
65 8245 8156 8061 .7959 -7853 .7739 .7620 -7494 7360 
66 8328 8242 8149 8051 7946 .7835 1718 -7594 71464 
67 8411 8327 8238 8143 .8040 .7932 -7817 -7696 . 1568 
68 8494 8413 .8326 8234 8136 .8030 .7918 .T799 7674 
69 8575 8497 8414 8325 .8229 8127 8018 .7903 -7780 
70 8656 8582 8501 8415 8323 8224 8119 .8007 7887 
75 £9035 .8978 8915 .8847 8774 .8694 .8607 8515 8414 
80 9356 9316 .9270 9220 .9168 9109 £9044 8974 8897 
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EFORE speaking on the sub- 

ject assigned to me I should 
like to take this opportunity to ex- 
press to this group what for a num- 
ber of years I have been saying 
privately about the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. Dur- 
ing my time in the Legislature I 
became familiar with the activity 
of nearly all organizations which 
are interested in legislation. I 
have always felt that the PSEA was 
in the forefront of those organiza- 
tions whose concern was not only 
for the welfare of its members but 
for the welfare of the Common- 
wealth generally. 

I have been asked to speak on “The 
Community Regards the School.” 1 
shall therefore make a conscientious 
effort to tell you not what I think about 
the schools but what I think the com- 
munity thinks about them. Although 
my interest in government has caused 
me to spend much time in trying to 
determine what the community thinks, 
[ am sure you realize that it is difficult 
for anyone to be able to analyze ac- 
curately public opinion. 

Proud of Schools 


The only thing that all members of 
a community have in common in their 
celation to the public school system is 
the cost thereof and you do not wish 
me to talk about that. I might, how- 
ever, before passing the subject en- 
tirely make two-observations. One is 
that the taxpayers complain less about 
school tax than about most other taxes. 
In this connection I might warn you, 
however, that as the school teachers 
approach their rightful economic posi- 
tion, and they have made marked prog- 
tess along that line recently, the tax- 
payers’ complaint will increase. 

The second observation I wish to 
make is that the taxpayer is extremely 
anxious to get his money’s worth. Most 
men have pride in the things that are 
theirs. The schools of my community 
are my schools and I want to be proud 
of them. That is as true of the street 
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cleaner as of the Judge. We all want 
to believe, and we want people in 
ether communities to believe that we 
are doing well by our children. 


Be Good! 


It is important for you teachers to 
do two things. First you ought to be 
good, and secondly, you ought to let 
the people of your community know 
you are good. 

One of the most interesting inconsist- 
encies in public thought is the belief 
that schools lack sufficient and proper 
discipline coupled with the resentment 
at the enforcement of discipline by 
punishment of any type. The most 
vociferous complaints concerning school 
discipline frequently come from the 


different fields so that students can de. 
termine which they would like to pur- 
sue either for a livelihood, for fun or 
for both. 

There are those who think the pur- 
pose is to enrich life, based of course 
upon the sound theory that the more 
we know about anything the more 
pleasure we can obtain from it and the 
more we know about everything the 
more happiness we shall have. Many 
people will feel that the purpose is a 
combination of several or all of the 
above, but I think it is safe to say 
that the community is confused as to 
what its schools should seek to accom 
plish. 

And, if I may be so bold as to men- 
tion it here I join with some others in 


THE COMMUNITY 
REGARDS THE SCHOOL 


JUDGE ROBERT E. WOODSIDE 
Dauphin County, Harrisburg 


homes in which there is no discipline. 
One of the greatest tragedies of our 
age is the breakdown of respect for 
authority. Respect for parents, respect 
for teachers, respect for law, and gov- 
ernmental authority are so interwoven 
that the breakdown of any one means 
the breakdown of all. 

Respect 

The parents cannot destroy respect 
for the authority of the teacher and 
expect to maintain respect for authority 
tn the home, nor can a teacher preach 
disrespect for law and governmental 
authority and expect to maintain respect 
for authority in the classroom. 

The community has a vague, varied, 
and confused idea of the purpose of the 
public schools. I am sure a larger num- 
ber of parents than you would suspect 
believe that the chief purpose of a 
school is to take their children off their 
hands for five or six hours a day. I 
have heard men argue that the purpose 
of the public school system was to fur- 
nish an informed electorate so that 
democracy could be made operative. 

Purpose of Schools 

There are some who think the pur- 
pose of public schools is to prepare chil- 
dren for college where they go to study 
for some equally nebulous purpose. 
There are many who think that the only 
purpose of schooling is to teach the 
student to earn a living. There are 
those who think the purpose is to give 
a smattering of knowledge in many 


fearing that even the school authorities 
themselves are not always too certain 
what they aim to accomplish. 

Of course for many reasons schools 
must teach the 3 “R’s” to everyone. 
Rightly or wrongly the community is 
not too well pleased with the job the 
school is doing in this respect. There 
is a belief that the majority of high 
school graduates cannot write as legibly, 
spell as correctly, or add as rapidly as 
the majority of twelve-year olds could 
fifty years ago. 

Frills 

Many people have a feeling chat 
there are too many “frills” in the school 
system and yet all are proud of their 
school bands, glee clubs, and athletic 
teams. Mothers are pleased with the 
things their daughters learn in the home 
economic courses and fathers proudly 
exhibit their son’s project from the 
shop. And all the while the commun- 
ity applauds the addition of safe driving 
courses to the curriculum, the addition. 
of guidance counsellors to the faculty 
and the inclusion in the system of many 
other things which must be classified 
as the “‘frills’’ of which they say there 
are too many. 

The community expects the teacher 
and school counsellor to assume re- 
sponsibilities which should be borne by 
the parents, the churches, and character 
building organizations, particularly in 
those cases where children come from 
broken and inadequate homes. 
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Janet Worthington Engelhardt 
English Teacher, Muncy-Muncy Creek School 


Ho” can the school get good pub- 
licity in the local papers? We are 
becoming increasingly aware that 
teachers may do superior work in the 
classroom, and yet because of no pro- 
gram of organized publicity in the 
papers, public sentiment may be against 
them. This unfavorable attitude may 
have been started by unreliable stories 
by the children. Johnny—‘‘Miss Smith 
who teaches the sixth grade doesn’t 
have a teaching certificate, etc.” 


False Reporting 


False reporting may be overcome in 
several ways. A reporter from the 
local paper may be asked to call at 
the school office at stated times dur- 
ing the week for news. Another system 
that can be used is to have a teacher 
on the staff responsible for sending in 
news once a week to local papers. The 
third orderly procedure is to have the 
students themselves write the news. 

I believe that students make the best 
ceporters. To uncover the activities of 
the school set, it takes one of school 
age. Teachers or reporters from the 
paper just can’t get school news as 
well—they haven't the student point of 
view. In addition the telling of the 
news serves a double purpose: it gives 
the schools publicity; it trains the stu- 
dents in writing. 

To write well a student must have 
motivation and a topic in which he is 
interested. The first law of learning 
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is repetition—writing is learned by 
writing. Being responsible for a week- 
ly beat gives regular practice in inter- 
viewing, collecting data, organizing 
material, writing, and polishing news 
items. Also reporting by students 
opens the field of journalism for a 
future vocation as no other process 
would. 
Merit 

In the Muncy-Muncy Creek School 
of 800 students, a Journalism Club has 
done commendable work for the past 
two years. First I gave my six English 
classes a “sales talk” on how important 
it was for the school to have favorable 
publicity when achievements merit it 
and how each student would develop 
his writing ability by joining the 
Journalism Club. I offered extra credit 
in English to those joining the club 
and announced the organization meet- 
ing in the English room at the close 
of school, membership to be voluntary. 

Twenty interested students came and 
were addressed by Robert Wilt, the 
editor of our local weekly paper, The 
Luminary. He spoke briefly on writing 
the news as though it had happened 
(necessary in a weekly), news beats, 
interviewing, headlines, editorials, 
poems, polls, columns, and other types 
of writing suitable for a page of school 
news. He offered to give us a full 
page of school news each week. The 
members of the club then elected an 
editor. 


Journalism Club Functions 

This is how the Journalism Club 
functions. Boxes are placed in the 
school office and library into which 
everyone is encouraged to place news 
items. Every Monday at the close of 
school the Journalism Club meets in 
the English room where the school 
editor has made out a list of beats, 
such as: the school play, the new 
chapel committee, teachers attending 
the Penn State Workshop, new books 
for the library, Mary Gruber wins 
Scholastic Writing Award, etc. A stu- 
dent selects a beat which appeals to 
him and keeps it for a week. 

The school editor collects the news 
from each reporter on Friday noon and 
places it in a file in the English room. 
The school secretary types all of it on 
Friday afternoon. Monday it is de- 
livered personally by the school editor 
to the Luminary office where the school 
editor consults with the editor of the 
paper concerning plans he may have 
for the coming week. 

Interest in the school page is stimu- 
lated by posting a copy of the current 
issue of the Luminary on the bulletin 
board of the English room, where it 
can be read by all the incoming stu- 
dents, each looking for his own name. 
Each article is signed at the bottom 
with the writer’s name. Townspeople 
show great interest in the page and 
are up-to-date on all school events. 

Field Trips 

When interest has waned, we have 
taken field trips to the near by city of 
Williamsport by way of the school bus 
and toured the offices of the Williams- 
port Sun and the Gazette and Bulletin 
—editorial department, advertising de- 
partment, developer room, etc. This 
year we visited the offices of The 
Luminary and were shown every op- 
eration. 

Henor Society 

Additional interest was aroused by 
joining the Quill and Scroll Honor 
Society for journalists. The qualifica- 
tions state that a member must: 1. Be 
of Junior or Senior standing; 2. Rate 
in the upper third of his class scholas- 
tically; 3. Have done outstanding work 
in writing; 4. Be recommended by the 
adviser. Members now wear gold pins 
in recognition of journalistic merit. 

We feel that the Journalism Club 
has done exceptionally good work at 
the Muncy-Muncy Creek School in 
bettering relations with the community 
and bringing the work of the school 
to the townspeople. 
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Educational IJuterests 


PSEA Gives Support 
To Federal Aid 


OF of the first official trips made 

your President was to attend 
a PF on Federal Aid at NEA Head 
quarters, Washington, D. C, January 
15-17. Glenn Saow, president of the 
NEA, called leaders of education as- 
sociations from all states; 36 states 
were represented, and the others re- 
ported interest although not able to 
send representatives. 

Mr. Moser and your President were 
glad to represent PSEA. We recalled 
the two. resolutions adopted by the 
House of Delegates: 

XVI We endorse federal aid for 
public education without federal con- 
trol in order that every child in Amet- 

ica shall have available certain basic 
pc a educational opportunities ; 
and XII. We urge that PSEA put forth 
every effort to have the Congress of 
the United States exempt from the 
Federal Income Tax Law annuities paid 
to retired teachers by several Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Systems. 

The morning of January 16 we 
listened to discussions of our subject 
by Senator Hill of Alabama, Dr. Givens, 
Dr. Berns, and Mr. Marston of the 
NEA. 

After thus learning our lesson, we 
were turned loose on Capitol Hill to 
sell our point of view if possible to 
the Senators and Congressmen of our 
respective states. Being from Pennsyl- 
vania made this job quite large, for 
we have thirty-three members of Con- 
gtess besides our two Senators. We 
were confronted by two difficulties: the 
Petrillo hearing and the fact that many 
of our Pennsylvania delegation had 
gotten away early for a week end at 
home. We tramped the marble halls 
and made and kept appointments until 
late Friday evening when we had 
satisfactorily conferred with thirteen 
of our Pennsylvania Congressmen and 
the secretaries of quite a few more. 

Saturday morning, January 17, we 
again met in NEA Headquarters for 
the summing up of all the information 
we had gleaned on Capitol Hill. It 
was felt that the days spent in Wash- 
ington were quite worth while, for at 
least progress had been made. 

Briefly, the provisions of the bills are 
as follows: S472 promotes equalization 
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of educational opportunities by provid- 
ing that no child between the ages of 
five and seventeen in the United States 
shall have less than $45 per year spent 
on his education. So that all states 
shall benefit, the flat distribution clause 
provides that no state shall receive less 
than $5 per census child between the 
ages of five and seventeen years. 

Pennsylvania would profit by the flat 
distribution clause since our per pupil 
cost is well over the $45 equalization 
figure. Ten million four hundred and 
ten thousand dollars would come to our 
state if S472 were passed. 

The House version of this bill, or 
HR 2953, differs only in that the flat 
distribution clause is $3 per census 
child between the ages of five and 
seventeen years.. Pennsylvania would 
receive $6,246,000 if this bill were 


No satisfactory bill providing for 
the exemption of teacher annuities has 
been introduced, but Mr. Moser and I 
had several opportunities to say a good 
word in promoting the ideas set forth 
in PSEA resolution No. XII. 

When the members of our Legisla- 
tive Committee met on February 14, 
federal aid was one of the large items 
on their agenda. 

* * * 

Extremely interesting was participa- 
tion in a meeting on curriculum re- 
vision called by Dr. Haas of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction on 
January 23. Representatives of more 
than a dozen State-wide civic and serv- 
ice organizations, of labor, of the med- 
ical and dental professions listened to 
plans and expressed points of view on 
the new courses being developed for 
the elementary and secondary curri- 
culums of our public schools. Especi- 
ally noteworthy to your president was 
the kindly and sympathetic attitude of 
this group toward the problems of 
teachers and the schools. 

* * * 

Another day was spent attending 
the sessions of the school directors con- 
vention. With the same interest at 
heart—the best possible program of 
education for the youth of our Com- 
monwealth—it would seem that this 
organization and the PSEA should 
work closely on programs for the 
betterment of our schools.—N. EUGENE 
SHOEMAKER, president, PSEA, Red 
Lion 


Port Eckles Honored 


The Homestead Local Branch spon- 
sored a testimonial dinner for Port 
Eckles in recognition of twenty-five 
years of service as superintendent of 
the Homestead public schools at Hotel 
Webster Hall, Pittsburgh, on Decem- 
ber 20. 

The list of speakers included Samuel 
C. Boot, president of the Homestead 
School Board; Honorable L. Kenneth 
Harkins, a former teacher and now a 
Judge of the Allegheny County Court; 
Honorable Frank Buchanan, another 
former teacher and now a Member of 
Congress; Norman Glasser, superin- 
tendent of the Carnegie public schools; 
Very Reverettd Francis P. Smith, Presi- 
dent of Duquesne University; and Leo 
McHugh, assistant superintendent of 
the American Steel and Wire Corpora- 
tion, Rankin Works. Among the hon- 
ored guests were two members of the 
Legislature who have given unqualified 
support to teacher legislation, Honor- 
able Thomas A. Barrett of Homestead 
and Honorable William S. Rahauser of 
Coraopolis, the new District Attorney 
of Allegheny County. John J. McLean, 
Clerk of Courts of Allegheny County 
and Burgess of Homestead, served as. 
Toastmaster. 

A program of unusual entertainment 
was furnished by the Tamburitzans of 
Duquesne University with Brue Jack. 
son, Jr., as soloist. 

The employes of the school district 
presented Dr. Eckles with a suitably 
engraved mantel clock as a token of 
their esteem. 





Delta Kappa Gamma 
Announces Award 

The Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
announces its second Educator's Award 
of one thousand dollars. It will be 
given for the most significant contribu- 
tion to education written by a woman 
during the years 1946-1947-1948. The 
first Award was made in August, 1946, 
at the national convention in San Fran- 
cisco to Dorothy Canfield Fisher for 
her study Our Young Folks. Nomina- 
tions for the Award may be submitted 
immediately to the chairman of the 
Panel of Judges, Catherine Nutterville, 
804 Littlefield Building, Austin, Tex- 
as. The latest publication date is April 
1, 1948. 
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Schoolmen’sW eck and 


Southeastern District 


The thirty-fifth annual Schoolmen’s 
Week meeting of the University of 
Pennsylvania will be held April 13 to 
17, 1948. The meetings will be held 
in cooperation with the Southeastern 
Convention District, Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, and more than twenty- 
five school districts of the area. 

The first day of the session will be 
devoted to a consideration of school 
plant problems. Among those par- 
ticipating will be Lawrence B. Perk- 
ins, Perkins & Will, Architects, Chi- 
cago; Thomas C. Holy, professor of 
education, Ohio State University; Ray 
L. Hamon, chief, School Housing See- 
tion, United States Office of Education, 
and Walter D. Cocking, Editor, The 
School Executive and The American 
School and Universtty. 

The major activity on Wednesday, 
April 14, will be a Conference on State 
School Administration. Among the 
participants will be the state super- 
intendents of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. 
Out of this discussion it is hoped that 
general principles may be developed 
which will lead to the strengthening 
of state school administration. 

On Thursday and Friday, April 15 
and 16, more than one hundred pro- 
gtams of interest to teachers, prin- 
cipals, guidance personnel, and admin- 
istrators will be offered. They will in- 
clude psychological clinics, workshops, 
demonstrations, and a large number of 
addresses. 

Among the outstanding speakers will 
be May Hill Arbuthnot, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Western Reserve 
University; Fred H. Bair, chief, Bu- 
reau of Curriculum Development, The 
State Education Department, New 
York; Willard Elsbree, professor of 
education, Columbia University; C. L. 
Thiele, director of exact sciences, Pub- 
lic Schools, Detroit; Harold B. AIl- 
berty, professor of education, Ohio 
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State University; W. Lloyd Warner, 
professor of anthropology and _ sociol- 
ogy, University of Chicago; E. T. Mc- 
Swain, professor of education, North- 
western University; Edward S. Noyes, 
dean of admissions, Yale University; 
Paul J. Misner, superintendent of 
schools, Glencoe, Illinois; Fritz Redl, 
professor of social work, Wayne Uni- 
versity; Ernest Horn, professor of edu- 
cation, The State University of Iowa; 
Jess S. Ogden, associate in adult edu- 
cation, University of Virginia; John W. 
Taylor, president, University of Lowis- 
ville; George F. Zook, president, Amer- 
ican Council on Education; Henry 
Brechbill, assistant dean, University of 
Maryland School of Education; Karl 
H. Berns, assistant secretary, Natienal 
Education Association; Harold  C. 
Dent, editor, “Educational Supple- 
ment,” The London Times; Barbara 
Biber, child psychologist, Bank Street 
School, New York City. 

In addition to these educators from 
other parts of the country, more than 
three hundred teachers and administra- 
tors of the local area will actively par- 
ticipate in the programs. 

The Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, PSEA, will hold its general meet- 
ing on Thursday evening, April 15, at 
which time greetings will be presented 
by George W. McClelland, president, 
University of Pennsylvania; N. Eugene 
Shoemaker, President, PSEA, and 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The principal address 
of the evening will be delivered by 
Leland Stowe, Foreign Correspondent, 
Author of “While Time Remains,” 
who will discuss ‘The Meaning of the 
Russian American Crisis.”’ 

In addition to the educational pro- 
grams referred to above, an Exhibit of 
more than one hundred publishing and 
supply houses will be held in the 
Palestra and Hutchinson Gymnasium. 

Copies of the Announcement may 
be secured by addressing Theodore L. 
Reller, School of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 








The Mabel Studebaker 


Campaign is Underway 


The campaign to elect Mabel Stude. 
baker of Erie as president of the NEA 
at the forthcoming meeting in Cleve. 
land has been launched. 

To date the following groups have 
been notified of her candidacy: State 
association presidents, executive secre. 
taries, NEA state directors, advisers of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, and presidents of State Class. 
room Teacher Departments. Subse. 
quent announcements of Miss Stude. 
baker’s candidacy to many other cate. 
gories of voting delegates throughout 
the United States are in the process of 
preparation. 

Miss Studebaker is a teacher of sc- 
ence in Strong Vincent High School. 
Erie. She has served the PSEA as 
Second NEA State Director since 1943 
In 1945 she was President of the De. 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, an organization for which she 
had previously been northeastern reg. 
ional director. Since 1945 she has 
been a member of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA. She 
has had an active and distinguished 
career of professional association 
leadership on all levels—tocal, state. 
and national. 

In 1946 Mabel Studebaker was one 
of four teachers selected at the request 
of the British government, to spend 
six weeks visiting English schools. 

The election will take place at the 
NEA Convention in Cleveland, July 
5-9. : 

Your delegates at the State Conven- 
tion endorsed Miss Studebaker’s can- 
didacy unanimously, and the State As- 
sociation requests its membership and 
its Local Branches to cooperate in this 
campaign. 

Specific sugyestions for Local Branch 
action follow: 

1. Enrol all teachers in NEA 

2. Become an NEA affiliate. Local 
Branches with 100% NEA mem 
bership must so advise the NEA 
and request affiliation status. Loail 
Branches not having 100% NEA 
membership may affiliate by paying 
annual affiliation dues of $5. 

3. Plan to send full quota of voting 
delegates to Cleveland Conventioo 

4. Create interest, enthusiasm, and : 
promotional spirit on the part of 
your entire membership 


STUDEBAKER for PRESIDENT 
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Regional Conference 


of Classroom Teachers 
Harrisburg, April 16 and 17 


The annual Northeastern Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, NEA, 
will be held in Harrisburg at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel, April 16-17, and is being 
planned by Lena Porreca of Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey, the Northeastern 
Regional Director of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. This 
conference will have for its theme 
“Mobilizing the Force ef Classroom 
Teachers to Strengthen the Moral Fibre 
of the Nation.” 

This program will include a panel 
discussion on ‘Strengthening the Moral 
Fibre of the Nation’ and a sympostum 
on “Classroom Teacher Organization” 
by teacher leaders of the region, also 
reports of the Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference held at Oxford, 
Ohio, last July and of the joint com- 
mittee meeting of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers held at NEA head- 
quarters November 28-29, 1947. 

This conference will better meet the 
needs of teachers today because it con- 
siders not only the area of developing 
strong professional associations, but 
also the area of improving educational 
services. 

Classroom teachers must be more 
and more concerned about the type of 
school program which is needed today. 
It is hoped that many educators from 
the northeastern region will avail them- 
selves of this wonderful opportunity to 
participate in this conference. 

States included in the northeastern 
region are: Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and the District of Columbia. 

Registrations will be in order from 
6:00 to 10:00 p.m. on Friday, April 
16. Miss Porreca will preside during 
the first general session Friday evening 
from 7:30 to 10:00 p.m. Following 
a roll call of states, classroom teacher 
leaders wifl conduct a symposium on 
“Classroom Teacher Organization.” 
Hilda Maehling, executive secretary of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, will discuss “NEA Activi- 
ties.” 

The Harrisburg Teachers Federation 
ind the PSEA will be hosts at a Fellow- 
ship Hour beginning at 10:00 p.m. in 
the Penn-Harris Hotel. 


MARCH, 1948 


Advisory members and state presi- 
dents will hold a breakfast at 7:30 
am., Saturday. Registration desks will 
be open from 9 to 9:30 a.m. 

Mrs. Audrey Graham, advisory 
member, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, will preside at the 
second general session 9:30 to 11:30 
a.m. Saturday. 

Karl Berns, assistant secretary of the 
NEA, will be the principal speaker at 
the luncheon at 12:30 p.m. His sub- 
ject will be “Federal Aid.” 

Ben Elkins, president of the PSEA 
Secondary Classroom Teachers Depatt- 
ment, will preside at the third general 
session from 2:30 to 4:30 p.m. Leg- 


islators, superintendents, _ principals, 
professors, and teachers will pastici- 
pate in a symposium “Evaluation.” 

Marie Ernst, president of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
will deliver the keynote address at the 
banquet Saturday evening. There will 
also be a report of the evaluating com- 
mittee. Miss Porreca will be banquet 
chairman. 

Teachers planning to attend the con- 
ference should send money with reser- 
vations to ticket chairman: Masjosie 
Heimberger, 210 Lehigh Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh (6), Pa. (Luncheon—$2, Ban- 
quet—$3.) 
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T IS almost impossible to organize 
] individual opinion. The American 
Public Mind tells us: “Public opinion 
in any other sense than organized group 
opinion is pretty much a phantom.” 

Community groups carry on many 
activities to influence their membership. 
These activities may include lectures, 
forums, group discussions, study 
groups, presentation of reports, publica- 
tion of local papers and other literature. 
It is apparent therefore that here is a 
fertile field for the development of an 
organized program of speaker service 
to interpret the aims and activities and 
accomplishments of the Local Branch 
and the school system and thus in- 
form the many groups of the schools’ 
needs and conditions. 

Political parties and business organ- 
izations have long utilized the speak- 
ers bureau effectively in winning or- 
ganized public group opinion. It ‘s 
logical that we should use this medium 
for gaining popular support for public 
education. 

With a competent speakers bureau 
we can provide: (1) A continuous 
and direct approach to our community 
organizations, thus establishing a closer 
relationship with the leaders and con- 
stituencies of every group. (2) Pre- 
sentation of school information in terms 
of the individual needs and interests 
of any given group. Parent-teacher 
groups may want to discuss family 
life, medical groups public health, or 
business groups an economic interpre- 
tation of the services of the education 
program. (3) The personal touch in 
school interpretation. In newspapers 
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and magazines, education usually is 
presented in somewhat formal dress, 
whereas in a talk education can more 
readily be presented in the everyday 
talk of office, shop, and home. (4) Most 
important, an interpretation of activi- 
ties in terms of our own aims, obfec- 
tives, and methods. 

If the Local Branch develops the 
speakers bureau media they should 
center around six major activities: 
Charting topics, selecting speakers, 
training speakers, contacting the com- 
munity, organization and adminéstra- 
tion, and evaluation of the service. 

Among the local branches reporting 
an effective use of the speakers burean 
technique are German Twp., Altoona, 
Harrisburg, East Deer Twp., DuBois, 
Hazleton, McKeesport, Carlisle, Phila- 
delphia, Canonsburg, Nazareth, Lan- 
caster, Upper Darby, Lebanon, and 
Mt. Lebanon. County local branches 
reporting effective use are Wayne, Le- 
high, Sullivan, Schuylkill, Indiana, 
Armstrong, Wyoming, and Fayette. 

More about this important subject 
next month. In the meantime, “If ia 
our every contact with the public we, 
by our attitude, convince the public 
that we are here to serve them and 
their children and do it with willing- 
ness and pleasure, then we are doing 
our bit in the matter of public rela- 
tions."—FrRED P. HARE, JR., Public 
Relations Director, PSEA. 
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Laws and Ideals Spotlighted at 
Directors Convention 


Six shitting new school buses in 
flamboyant yellow stood on exhibition 
outside the curved walls of the Edu- 
cation Forum in Harrisburg on Febru- 
aty 4-5 to give unmistakable notice that 
the school directors and secretaries of 
Pennsylvania were im convention as- 
sembled to consider current issues af- 
fecting the educational welfare of the 
Commonwealth’s 2,000,000 school chil- 
dren. ° 

American ideals and school laws 
vied for the spotlight as the 1500 
school officials in attendance gathered 
in the Forum, the Penn-Harris Hotel, 
or the Capitol to participate in their 
chosen program of lecture, conference, 
or discussion. Meeting separately and 
at times jointly, the two organizations 
(directors and secretaries) representing 
Pennsylvania's 2542 schoolboards, 
shared a busy program comprising six 
general sessions, five sectional meetings, 
a legislative council conference, three 
business sessions, and a question box, 
besides such social functions as lunch- 
eons of special groups, a concert by 
the Latrobe High School Band, and 
the matchless musical merriment of 
Hummel! Fishburn and Frank Gullo 
of State College. 


The Governor Speaks 

In greeting the joint convention— 
the 52nd for the Directors, and tHe 
34th for the Secretaries—Governor 
James H. Duff stressed the significance 
of a free exchange of ideas in our de- 
mocracy. Gatherings of this kind, he 
intimated, help to clear up confusion, 
define a course of action, and keep our 
institutions on a sound footing. The 
Governor admonished, “If we fail to 
do this ourselves, we run the risk of 
being pushed into something else 
against our will, We must decide 
where we go from here.” 


Dr. Haas Points to Responsibilities 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, declared this year’s 
convention the most important in a 
decade. He pointed out that in 1948 
we are feeling the effects of the War 
on the administration of schools, we 
have the opportunity to carry into ac- 
tion the new legislation enacted in 
1947, and discover educational needs 
for the consideration of the 1949 ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 
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After outlining the scope of the 148 
school laws enacted in 1947, Doctor 
Haas proceeded to analyze a dozen or 
more of the most important measures. 
He concluded by stating a fundamental 
principle for the guidance of school 
officials in present and future planning: 


“Education is a purchasable commodity: 


and obeys the fundamental law of 
supply and demand. It is therefore 
naive for citizens to believe that while 





Suggested Program of Action 
for Local Branches 
During March 

1. Plan meetings: 

a. Executive Committee 

b. Local Branch 

c. Spring Dinner 

2. Issue a reminder— 

a. Last day to register for the 
1948 primary election is 
March 6, 1948 

b. Primary election—April 27, 
1948 

3.Spring election of officers is 
urgently recommended. Local 

Branch constitutions should 

be amended if necessary to 

provide for spring elections 
4. Make sure the summer calendar 
includes the Local Branch 

Leaders’ Workshop at State 

College beginning July 29 

5. Presidents should re-read the 
~ Local Branch Constitution— 
make a list of all things re- 
maining to be done this year 
and plan accordingly 











costs of other essentials have risen 40 
or 50 per cent, that school boards can 
purchase services and supplies at the 
old prices.” 
Legislation Discussed 

Prominent on the agenda was the 
discusston of new laws and their op- 
eration in the various school districts. 
The Legislative Council of the Associa- 
tion spent one morning discussing laws 
covering the equalization of assess- 
ments, tax levies on property other 
than real estate, state subsidies for 
schools, applications of the tenure law, 
safety in transportation, tuition costs, 
state aid for buildings, and satisfactory 
attendance areas under the new plan. 


The Report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Association touched on 
the following laws of particular interest 
to school directors: Use of surpluses 
to purchase buses, assessments at mar- 
ket value, state aid for recreation, em- 
ployment of school nurses, state aid for 
sick leave, qualifications for bus drivers, 
transportation beyond the two-mile 
limit, school building authority, and 
standards for planning new attendance 
areas, 

American Ideals Acclaimed 

“Make democracy a shining glory 
reflecting again the principles that fired 
the souls of our forefathers,” declared 
Andrew Bernhard of Pittsburgh, in 
answer to ‘What About Russia?” He 
explained that the reservoir of good- 
will which Russia had at the end of the 
War is dissipated, and that Russia now 
desires to maneuver us into making 
mistakes so she can point out our weak- 
nesses to the European nations. - Russia 
suffers from hunger and cold, a super- 
jority complex from ‘winning the war, 
communism,‘ and vicious propaganda. 
She faces a choice between anarchy and 
communism, and needs an aim, a faith; 
and it is for the strong country to show 
the way out of darkness. 

The Hon. Harold C. Kessinger 
pointed to the American school system 
as the “one unifying force” to bring 
order out of present world confusion. 
“Education develops ideas and ideals, 
and no war ever killed an idea,” he 
stated. 

In his address “Education is Power,” 
Allen Stockdale attributed our advance- 
ments in science and industry, the de- 
velopment of our personality, and the 
increase in our income to Education. 
“Liberty is the atmosphere in which 
you get things done,” he said. “Educa- 
tion is knowing what you do, and do- 
ing what you know,” was his conclud- 
mg remark. 

An exchange teacher from England, 
Marguerite A. Court, told the directors 
why she calls America “Great”. Pass- 
ing over quickly the bigness of our 
country, skyscrapers, trains, highways, 
auto-trailers, and food-markets, Miss 
Court dwelled at greater length on our 
Great Ideals, such as love of freedom, 
development of individuality in our 
schools, our generosity in contributing 
to welfare causes, our hospitality to 
strangers, and our boundless energy for 
work and play and clubs. Despite our 
greatness, the English lady declared 
“I feel like a neighbor to you all.” 
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“Let me teach American history,” 
quietly spoke Mrs. Robert M. Steele, 
as she began her classical discourse on 
“The Re-Discovery of America.” 
Through the medium of three current 
plays, Mrs. Steele demonstrated how 
the Dutch Burghers of 1647, in Max- 
well Anderson’s “Knickerbocker Holi- 
day,” re-discovered that life is less im- 
portant than liberty; how Americans 
in 1780, in Sydney Kingsley’s “The 
Patriot,” re-discovered the meaning of 
the Declaration of Independence; and 
how folk in 1830, in Robert E. Sher- 
wood’s “Abe Lincoln of Illinois,” re- 
discovered government “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 


The Women’s Year 

This was definitely the women’s year 
at the convention, with Mrs. Ruth B. 
Robb of Latrobe at the helm of the 
State School Directors Association, and 
Helen M. Black of Franklin, directing 
the destiny of the State School Board 
Secretaries Association. Both gave 
commendable accounts of their steward- 
ship and are to be credited with con- 
ventions which compare favorably with 
any in the history of the organizations. 


Conclusion 

An appropriate conclusion for this 
teport was presented by Miss Black 
who during the convention quoted 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion John W. Studebaker: “There 
are more crucial issues now than at any 
time in our history. Unless the edu- 
cation problem is solved, prosperity 
will decline, crime will rise, and de 
mocracy will tremble.” 


Officers 1948 
SECRETARIES | 
President, Stewart S. Zeale, Hazleton 
Vice-President, Howard Fernsler, 
Pottsville 
Executive Secretary, R. E. Boswell, 
Harrisburg 
Treasurer, H. A. Bishop, Sharon 


DIRECTORS 

President, Bert L. Liles, Clarks 
Green, Lackawanna Co. 

Ist Vice-Pres., E. W. Painter, Forest 
Hills, Allegheny Co. 

2nd Vice-Pres., Frank E. Snyder, 
Liberty, Tioga Co. 

3rd Vice-Pres., Dr. Wm. B. Grove, 
Mercersburg, Franklin Co. 


Resolutions 


The resolutions adopted by the 
School Directors recommended: 


MAROG, 1948 


1. Support to Unesco 


2. Legislation to clarify the Superior 
Court ruling having to do with the 
audit and handling of athletic funds 
and other activity accounts 


3. Federal Income Tax exemptions 
for the annuities of retired teachers 


4. Expense allowance for directors 
attending county directors’ conventions 
be increased to $6 per day and six 
cents per mile travel allowance 


5. Tuition appropriation be deter- 
mined by use of the full. reimburse- 
ment fraction and that tuition charge 
be based on actual operation costs 
rather than a flat rental cost of $10 
per pupil 

6. Tenure Act be modified: a. Pro- 
bation period lengthened from 2 to 3 
years; b. Probationary period be served 
under the same superintendent; c. Sen- 
iority rights in cases of suspension of 
teachers be credited only for continuous 
service in the same district; d. A teacher 
may be dismissed without appeal if a 
board, after making written charges, 
after hearing, and upon unsatisfactory 
rating, decides that by unanimous vote 
the teacher should be dismissed; e. 
Charges and dismissal may be brought 
about by a board by a majority vote 
rather than by a two-thirds vote 


7. Larger attendance areas and ad- 
ministrative units within reasonable 
limits. We do not believe that larger 
units will solve all financial troubles 
nor necessarily guarantee better schools 


8 Amendment of Section 1241 of 
Act 515 so that in counties having an 
average population of 20 or less to 
the square mile, the unit of instruction 
shall be 15 for high school and 20 for 
elementary school 


9. The Legislature amend Act 515 
by reducing the local effort from 6 to 
3 mills and: a. increasing the maximum 
subsidy from $2600 to $3000; b. de- 
creasing the high school instructional 
unit from 22 to 20 and the elementary 
unit from 30 to 28; ¢. increasing the 
minimum subsidy to $1000 


10. The use of emergency certificates 
to July 1, 1951, without a penalty of 
$300 

11. Amendment of Act 481 to pro- 
vide for the levy and collection of 
taxes on a State-wide basis and the 
redistribution to the school district on 
the basis of need. _ 





Art Makes A Difference 


Gro. T. MILLER 
Chief, Art Education, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 
Harrisburg 


Art plays a more importamt part 
than the most of us realize in the 
things we buy. The beauty of even 
the containers of many things has 
great effect on our choice. The 
public likes well-designed articles, 
and the level of public taste is 
steadily rising. 

In the last fifty years schools and 
colleges have had to increase their 
art courses in number, variety, and 
scope to meet the ever growing 
popular demand and the cultural 
interest of the people. And now 
America is in the midst of an Art 
Renaissance. 


Because Art functions amply in 
the daily life of the average in- 
dividual, bringing personal culture, 
joy, and life enrichment to him, 
school authorities are planning the 
curriculums so that the children may 
receive the valuable training that 
Art Education affords. 


Forward-looking communities are 
demanding that their children be 
given every opportunity in the way 
of better and more functional art 
education. Art is an opportunity 
through which people live richer 
and more abundant lives. We live 
but once . . and art makes a 
difference in the living! 


Art makes a difference! 











TWO HUNDRED STUDENTS, represent- 
ing 150 Pennsylvania high schools, 
took part in the All-State Band con- 
cert broadcast by KDKA, Pittsburgh, 
February 14. The broadcast originated 
in the Ellwood City High School Audi- 
torium. The band’s host was I. Barnes 
Weinstein, director of instrumental 
music, Ellwood City schools. 
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This code is an application of the general principles of ethics 
to the special obligations, rights, and privileges of the teaching 
profession. 

1. Professional Attitude-Educational Attitude.—The highest 
obligation of every member of the teaching profession is due 
to those who are under his professional care. 

2. Compensation—The teaching profession should demand 
for each of its members that compensation which will enable 
him to render the most efficient service. To attain maximum 
efciency the compensation must be sufficient to enable him to 
live upon a scale befitting his place in society, to permit the 
necessary expenditures: for professional improvement, and _ to 
make proper provision for those dependent upon him, and for 
himself in his old age. 

3. Open-minded Study of Educatiun.—Every member of the 
profession should be a progressive student of education. To 
this end he should be a thoughtful reader of educational litera- 
ture, should attend and participate in educational meetings. 
should engage in such experimentation and collection of data 
as will test the value of educational theories and aid in the 
establishment of a scientific basis for educational practice, and 
should be willing to give to his fellow members the benefit of 
his professional knowledge and experience. 

4. Criticisms of Assoctates——(a) The motives for all 
criticism should be helpfulness and improvement. Adverse 
criticsms, known or heard, should not be made or repeated 
except to the one criticized or to his superior with the full 
expectation that opportunity for explanation will be afforded. 
Oa the other hand, when corrupt and dishonorable practices are 
known to exist they should be fearlessly reported to the proper 
autivorities. 

(b) Adverse comments and insinuations in regard to the 
work of a predecessor or of the teacher of previous grade are 
to be condemned. 

5. Appointments and Promotions —(a) All appointments, 
promotions, or advancements in salary should be obtained ex- 
dusively on merit. To this end, it is proper for the candidate 
to make his qualifications known te the proper school author- 
ities either directly or through a teachers’ agency. 

(b) A teacher should take no steps towards obtaining a 
specific position until he knows the position is vacant or about 
to become vacant. 

(1) A superintendency or other supervisory headship of a 
school system should be considered as “about to become vacant”’ 
only when the present incumbent shall have notified the school 
board that he does not desire to be reelected, or the school 
board, sitting in committee of the whole, or by some equivalent 
process, shall have determined that the present incumbent will 
not be reelected. 

(2) Any other kind of position shall be considered as 
“about to become vacant’? only when the present incumbent 
shall have notified the proper supervisory officer that he does 
not desire to be continued, or the superintendent or some other 
authorized supervisory officer shall have notified the present in- 
cumbent that he intends to recommend the discontinuance of his 
employment. 

(c) No teacher should secure an offer elsewhere for the 
sole purpose of using it as means to obtain an increase of 
salary in his present position. 

(d) Upon accepting appointment in a given district a 
teacher should notify all other districts to which letters of 
application have been sent 

(e) Whenever a superintendent is seeking a teacher in 
another district he should inform the superintendent or the 
proper officials of the district, but a superintendent's reluctance 

* As amended at the Pittsburgh Convention of the PSEA, 
December 29, 1931. 


Cade of Ethics. 
PSEA 





to part with a teacher should not deprive the teacher of an 
opportunity for deserved advancement. 

6. Contract Obligations——A teacher should never violate a 
contract. Unless the consent of the employing body is ob- 
tained releasing the obligation, the contract should be fulfilled 
On the other hand, when a teacher is offered a better position 
elsewhere it is against the best interests of the schools to 
stand in the way of the teacher's advancement by arbitrary in. 
sistence upon the terms of a needlessly rigid contract, if the 
place can be satisfactorily filled. 

7. Democracy in the Development of School Plan.—The 
superintendent should be recognized as the professional leader 
of the school system. Each member of the system should be 
given opportunity to collaborate in the solution of professional 
problems; but when a policy is finally determined, it should be 
loyally supported by all. 

8. Relation between Supervisory Officers and Teachers.—(a) 
Coeperation, loyalty, and sincerity should characterize all rela 
tions between supervisory officers and teachers. 

(b) Each teacher is entitled from time te time to statements 
ef his professional record, whether favorable or unfavorable, and 
may properly make requests for such statements. 

(c) A supervisor of classroom work should observe the 
tollowing ethical principles in relation to the teachers whose 
work he observes professionaily. 

(1) He should express an opinion upon the work observed 
following each professional visit. 

(2) He should recommend ways te remove every fault 
pointed out and allow reasonable opportunity for improvement. 

(3) He should not criticize a teacher before other teachers 
» before pupils. 

(4) He should just as certainly and just as unfailingly 
point out the excellences as the faults of the work observed 

(5) He should give ample opportunity fer conference pic 
vious to observation of the teacher’s work. 

(d) A superintendent or other supervisory officer should be 
ready and willing at any time to answer effictal inquiries froma 
prospective employers concerning the qualifications of any 
teacher under him, and should be willing to write to any 
interested party, at the request of a teacher, giving a statement 
of the teacher's professional record under him, but evasive or 
equivocal letters of recommendation should not be given. 

9, The Tenure of Teachers—(The term “teacher” in this 
section is intended to include all members of the profession ex- 
cept superintendents or others whe are professional heads of 
school systems.) 

If the professional record of any teacher is so unsatisfactory 
as to justify the discontinuance of his employment at the end 
of his term of contract, but not so unsatisfactory as to require 
his immediate dismissal, then information to that effect should 
be given to him in writing 60 days before the close of the 
school term and before the supervisory officer of the school 
system recommends to the school board that the employment of 
the teacher be discontinued. 

10. Relations to Parents—(a) Teachers should maintain co- 
operative relations with parents and should meet criticism with 
openmindedness and courtesy. 

(b) Teachers should not discuss the physical, mental, moral, 
or financial limitations of their pupils in such a way as to 
embarrass the pupil or parents unnecessarily. Nevertheless they 
should exercise the utmost candor, as well as tact, in their 
communications with parents on matters of real importance. 
Information concerning the home conditions of the pupils should 
be held in confidence by the teachers. 

11. Relations to Publishers and Supply Houses—No mem- 
ber of the profession should act as an agent, or receive a com- 
mission, a royalty, or anything else of value for any books or 





supplies in the purchase of which he exercises official decision. 
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— | Washington 6, D. C. , 
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1948 Executive 


Council Organizes 


The 1948 Executive Council of the 
PSEA met at Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
January 24, with N. Eugene Shoe- 
maker, President, presiding. 


ROLL CaLL—Those present were N. 
Eugene Shoemaker, Fred W. Hosler, 
Adam Brucher, Merrill C. Cassebaum, 
Robert E. Dawson, Ben Elkins, T. Rus- 
sell Frank, Catherine E. Geary, Paul 
H. Grim, Anna Pike Haas, Harry L. 
Kriner, Clyde A. Lynch, George A. 
McCormick, Warren E. Miller, J. Wil- 
lard Newton, Eugene K. Robb. 

Absent but accounted for: 
B. Haas and C. E. Hess. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 
rector, also sat with the Council 

Mr. Dawson moved that the Execu- 
tive Council accept the recommenda- 
tion of the Southern Convention Dis- 
trict to seat Carry! E. Stauffer to fill the 
vacancy caused by the election of Mr. 
Shoemaker as President. Seconded by 
Doctor Kriner. Carried. (Mr. Stauffer 
then took his seat on the Executive 
Council.) 

Mr. Shoemaker reported that Mr. 
Gayman would be absent from the 
meeting because of illness. Miss Haas 
moved that the President and Head- 
quarters be authorized to purchase a 
suitable gift for Mr. Gayman.  Sec- 
onded by Doctor Hosler. Carried. 


COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT—Mr. 
Shoemaker commended the 1947 Ex- 
ecutive Council for its fine work and 
mentioned the continuance of routine 
activities, federal aid, election of Miss 
Studebaker as President of the NEA, 
development of a legislative program, 
the coordination of activities in the 
Convention Districts, and the prepara- 
tion of the budget for 1948-49 as some 
of the major problems to be considered 
this year. 

He reported that since his election 
he had addressed a local business and 
professional women’s club, replied to 
many letters, and spent three days in 
Washington in behalf of federal aid. 


Minurgss—Doctor Hosler moved that 
the minutes of the December 29 and 
30, 1947, meetings of the Executive 
Council be adopted as submitted. Sec- 
onded by Mr. Dawson. Carried. 

LEGAL Service—Mr. Adler 


Francis 


spoke 
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specifically of situations in Monessen 
and Coraopolis which will probably 
be investigated by the Commission on 
Professional Ethics. He presented the 
case of two teachers in Coraopolis who 
claimed a demotion in position. These 
two teachers conferred with Mr. Adler 
on January 17. 

Mr. Adler reported that the Com- 
mission on Professional Ethics is meet- 
ing on January 30 and 31 and will 
consider this case. It was his recom- 
mendation that the Association give 
every advisory assistance until the Com- 
mission on Professional Ethics has re- 
ported its findings. 

Mr. Dawson moved that the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Adler be approved. 
Seconded by Mr. Miller. Carried. 


FINANCIAL REPORT AND BUDGET— 
The financial statement for the six- 
month period ending December 31, 
1947, and the budget for 1947-48 
were presented. The balances on hand 
in the several funds as of December 
31, 1947, were as follows: Current 
Fund—$116,238.37; Welfare Reserve 
Fund—$15,062; Permanent Fund— 
$55,496.58. 

Mr. Cassebaum moved that the fi- 
nancial report and budget be approved 
as presented. Seconded by Mr. Daw- 
son. Carried. 


BuSINESS PROCEDURE—Mr. Miller 
moved that the business procedure as 
presented be approved. Seconded by 
Doctor McCormick. Carried. 


THE 1948 STATE CONVENTION—Doc- 
tor Hosler moved that the 1948 State 
Convention be held December 27, 28, 
and 29. Seconded by Doctor Kriner. 
Carried. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIviTIES—Information 
was presented on phases of office ad- 
ministration including the problem of 
keeping our mailing list of the 
JOURNAL up-to-date because of change 
of personnel and new postal require- 
ments. 

Doctor Hosler moved that this re- 
port with its recommendations be ap- 
proved as presented and that the in- 
formation concerning the mailing list 
be printed as a special article in the 
JOURNAL. Seconded by Doctor Robb. 
Carried. 

Members of Headquarters Staff out- 
lined briefly their specific duties and 
activities. 

Doctor Kriner moved that the Ex- 


ecutive Council commend the editors 
for their splendid work on the PSEA 
publications this past year. Seconded 
by Mr. Dawson. Carried. 
CoMMITTEES—A statement was pre- 
sented regarding the elective and ap. 
pointive committees of the Association 
and the functions of each. Mr. Shoe- 
maker reported that the standing com- 
mittees had elected their respective 
chairmen by mail: 
Committee on Legislation, Paul S. 
Christman, Schuylkill Haven 
Committee on Resolutions, W. W 
Eshelman, Ambler 
Committee on Teacher Welfare, Ed 
win C, Broome, Philadelphia 
It was agreed that the President ask 
the chairman of each committee to re- 
port personally at least once during 
the year to the Executive Council. The 
chairman of the Committee on Legis- 
lation will appear at more frequent 
intervals. 


CONVENTION Districrs—The Presi- 
dents of Convention Districts expressed 
a desire for an early meeting. Mr. 
Shoemaker indicated he would call such 
a conference at the earliest available 
date. 

Information was presented on Local 
Branches, Departments, Sections, and 
Round Tables. 


MEMBERSHIP—Data on the compara- 
tive PSEA membership from 1940 to 
1947 were given. It was reported also 
that Pennsylvania is 5,242 short of its 
NEA membership quota of 40,848 
for the current year. 


LEGISLATION 

State—A program of legislation on 
a State level will be developed by the 
Committee on Legislation in terms of 
the report approved by the House of 
Delegates and developing situations. 

Federal—Mr. Shoemaker and Mr. 
Moser, who attended a conference on 
federal aid at NEA Headquarters, 
January 15-17, reported on this confer- 
ence and on the contacts with certain 
Pennsylvania Congressmen. Mr. Moser 
recommended a telegram be sent to the 
Honorable Richard M. Simpson, who 
is a member of the House Republican 
Steering Committee, urging him to 
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@ Pleasant days ahead ... in the biggest, 
brightest calendar of events any Spring 
and Summer have held in store. There’s 
just one way to reach nearly all these events 
and places . .. one that offers the most 
unusual bargains in today’s scale of living 
... fares almost as low as‘‘before the war”. 


That way is Greyhound ... symbol of 
relaxed comfort, convenience, and amaz- 
ing economy wherever transportation is 











To all the 
big everils 


of Spring / 


used. The door of any Greyhound bus is 
“Main Entrance” to most of the places 
Americans want to go... whether it’s 
business, pleasure, or just plain wanderlust 
that calls them. 


Only a few of the attractions to be found 
in the coming few months are listed below. 
You can think of dozens more—but think 
first of Greyhound when you plan your trip. 





APRIL 


Cherry Blossoms, Washington, D. C., April 6 « 
Festival of Seates, St. Petersburg, Fla., April 12-17 
* Azalea Gardens in Bloom, Norfolk, Va., Charles- 
ton, §. C, April 15 * Season Opens, Shenandoah 
Nat'l. Pk., Va., April 18 * Patriots’ Day Celebra- 
tion, Boston, April 19 * San Jacinto Day Festivals, 
Texas cities, April 21 * 89’ers Day Rodeo, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., April 22 *« Drake Relays, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Penn Relays, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 23 * Trout Season Opens, Mich., April 24 * 
Apple Blossom Fest’, Winchester, Va., Apr. 29-30 © 
Apple Blossom Fest’L., Wenatchee, Wash., Apr. 29-30 
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MAY 


Kentucky Derby Day, Louisville, May 1 * Cotton 
Carnival, Memphis, May 9-16 * Tulip Time, Hol- 
land, Mich., and Pella, I9., May 14 * Gold Rush 
Revival, Auburn, Cal., May 14-16 * Bach Music 
Festival, Bethlehem, Pa., May 15 * Season Begins 
at Grand Teton, Wyo., Mesa Verde, Colo.; Grand 
Canyon (North Rim), Ariz. National Parks, May 
15 * West Coast Relays, Fresno, Cal., May 17-23 
Mid-America Exposition, Cleveland, O., May 20 « 
Season Begins at Rocky Mountain, Colo, and Kings 
Canyon, Cal. Nat’l. Parks, May 25 * Indianapolis 
Speedway Auto Races, May 31 


JUNE 


Blessing the Fleet, Gloucester, Mass., June 8 * Rose 
Festival, Portland, Oregon, June 9-13 * Rhodo- 
dendrons Bloom, Carolina Mts., June 10 © Flag 
Day Celebration, Betsy Ross House, Philadelphia, 
June 12 * Season Begins at Acadia, Glacier and 
Crater Lake National Parks, June 15 * California 
Rodeo, Salinas, June 17-20 * Season Begins, Isle 
Royale National Park, Mich., June 18 ¢* Indian 
Ceremonial Dances, LaJunta, Colo., late June * 
Season Begins, Yellowstone Nat'l. Park, June 20 
California Rodeo, Salinas, June 17-20 * Redwood 
Empire Centennial, Eureka, California, June 23-27 


Transportation for All the Wation 


GREY HoOUN D 
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support the provisions in S 472 on 

federal aid. Mr. Dawson moved that 

a telegram be sent. Seconded by Doc- 

tor Hosler. Carried. 

Note: The following telegram was 
sent to each Pennsylvania member of 
the U. S. Congress. 

“At the annual State Convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, 591 representatives of the 
54,000 members of the Association 
adopted without opposition a resolu- 
tion to support a program of federal 
aid for education which would guar- 
antee every boy and girl in the nation 
a basic minimum program of educa- 
tion. 

“We therefore urge your support of 
the provisions for federal aid as set up 
in S 472.” 

At 12:15 the Executive Council re- 
cessed for luncheon and _ reconvened 
at 1:35. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 1947 Ex- 
ECUTIVE COUNCIL TO THE 1948 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Convention District Allotments— 
Miss Haas moved that the President 
appoint a committee to carry out the 
following recommendation of the 1947 
Council: ‘That the incoming Presi- 
dent appoint a new committee which 
would have ample time to survey the 
needs of the Convention Districts for 
the purpose of allocating convention 
district funds prior to the adoption of 
the next budget.” Seconded by Doc- 
tor Hosler. Carried. 

Reactivating PSEA Departments— 
The recommendation of the 1947 
Council is as follows: “That the pres- 
ent Executive Council recommend to 
the new Executive Council that the 
temporary committee on Reactivating 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 











FIELD COURSES 


NATURE AND CONSERVATION 
For Adults 


at 


Aupuson Nature CENTER 
' GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 

1 Study in New England this summer m 
Connecticut’s lovely countryside! Audu- 
bon Nature Center (one hour from 
New York City) has 408 acres of hush | 
vegetation with forests, meadows, ferny i 
glens, , Streams, swamps, and 
marshes. Ne is Island Sound 
with its mteresting marine life. 

Here students observe how plants and | 
animals lives learn solutions to con- | 
servation problems; prepare conserva- [ 
fion projects for use in their own! 
schools and_ clubs. | 


Three two-week Sessions in 1948 
Fifth Seasen 
| Conducted at cest by | 
| NATIONAL AUDUBON SOcIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk 28, N. Y.| 
| Write for Illustrated Folder | 
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be continued on a temporary basis or 
a new committee be appointed, and that 
suggestions be accepted from the Coun- 
cil for the Committee to use in work- 
ing out a plan to coordinate and unify 
the work of the classroom teacher de- 
partments with the PSEA and the 

Miss Haas moved that a committee 
be appointed as recommended and that 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham be a member. 
Seconded by Mr. Elkins. Carried. 

Host to Regional NEA Classroom 
Teachers Conference—The 1947 Ex- 
ecutive Council recommended to the 
new Council that the PSEA be host to 
the regional conference of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers in 
Harrisburg in April and that sufficient 
funds be appropriated to carry out 
these responsibilities. 

Doctor Geary moved approval of 
the recommendation. Seconded by Mr. 
Elkins. 

In discussing the amount of funds 
to be appropriated for this activity it 
was suggested that the persons con- 
cerned bring in a recommendation with 
regard to the required budget. 

The motion carried. 

ACTION BY THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

Mabel Studebaker Cam paign—The 
1947 House of Delegates voted that 
the President-elect of the PSEA appoint 
a committee to further Miss Stude- 
baker’s campaign for President of the 
NEA. This committee would be fur- 
nished with the necessary funds from 
the PSEA treasury. 

Doctor Kriner moved that the Coun- 
cil carry through on action of the 
House of Delegates. Seconded by Mr. 
Newton. Motion carried. 

Minutes of Legislative Committee 
and Executive Council—The attention 
of the Executive Council was directed 
to the action of the 1947 House of 
Delegates that the complete minutes, 
including records of votes on issues, 
be published in the next issue of the 
JourRNAL following each regular and 
special meeting of the Legislative Com- 
mittee and Executive Council. 

Retirement Committee—The 1947 
House of Delegates took action “That 
the Executive Council give serious con- 
sideration to the establishment of the 
Retirement Committee on a continuing 
basis similar to that of other standing 
committees.” 

Mr. Newton moved that the Retire. 
ment Committee be a continuing com- 
mittee and that its members be ap- 
pointed with overlapping terms. Sec- 
onded by Doctor Hosler. 


At the request of the President, Mr. 
Newton and Doctor Hosler agreed to 
amend their motion by adding “and 
include one additional member for this 
year.” 

The motion carried. 

COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS—Mr, 
Elkins moved that a State Commission 
be created to study aspects of this prob- 
lem in Pennsylvania. Seconded by 
Doctor Hosler. Carried. 

New BusINEss 

Shortening Hours for Headquarters 
Staff—Doctor Hosler stated that dur. 
ing the past year he has observed that 
the Headquarters Staff worked prac- 
tically seven days a week. 

Since PSEA Committees meet on 
Saturday by necessity, Doctor Hosler 
moved that when the Executive Sec. 
retary and his staff find it feasible, but 
as soon as possible, the PSEA Head. 
quarters be closed on Monday, or a 


least one day per week. It is the 
understanding that this be carried 
through to the field staff. It is also 


understood that local branches in the 

field be educated not to call on Head 

quarters for service on Monday. Sec. 
onded by Miss Haas. Carried unani 
mously. 

Communication from Mrs. Carolyn 
D. Leffler—Under date of January 8, 
Mrs. Leffler, Secretary of the Allegheny 
County Local Branch, reported the fol. 
lowing action of the Executive Com- 
mittee of that Branch: 

(a) Appreciation of the social hours 
provided at the conclusion of the 
two evening programs at the State 
Convention in Harrisburg and the 
request that larger accommodations 
be secured 


(b) That “the name of the County 
be placed after the candidate on 
the ballot instead of the local 
district in all future elections at 
our annual conventions of the 
PSEA” 

Mr. Cassebaum moved that these 


matters be referred to the proper com: 


mittees. Seconded by Doctor Kriner 
Carried. 
Communication from J]. Maurice 


Strattan—Mr. Strattan urged the Ex- 
ecutive Council to authorize the em- 
ployment of actuarial service with gen- 
erous budgetary provision. 

Following discussion of Mr. Strat: 
tan’s letter with regard to an actuary, 
Miss Haas moved that this letter be 
given to the Retirement Committtee 
and that the committee make its rec- 
ommendations to the Executive Coun- 
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@ Teacher’s got a problem in simple 
arithmetic which is far from simple. 
It’s the enormously difficult one of 
making ends meet. 

America’s railroads can appreciate 
all too well how hard it is to make 
ends meet when income is out of 
balance with outgo. 

Since 1939 railroad wage rates and 
payroll taxes, and the prices of ma- 


terials and fuel, have gone up more 
than 75%. 

Freight rates have had to be in- 
creased—but even so, the increase in 
rates is only about half as much as 
the rise in the costs which railroads 
must pay to produce transportation 
service. 

Every person in the nation has a 
real interest in keeping the railroads 


physically and financially strong and 
sound. For railroads not only move 
the vast bulk of the nation’s traffic 
in peace and in war — they vitally 
affect the welfare of communities all 
over the nation. 

Railroad school taxes alone — to 
take just one example — are enough 
to pay all the costs of keeping a mil- 
lion children in school every year! 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 


Say yeu saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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PROFESSIONAL PLANNING 

C. B. Dissinger, Chatrman, Milford 

Herbert L. Spencer, Co-Chairman, 
Lewisburg 

Ralph C. Swan, Co-Chairman, 
New Bloomfield 

Mrs. Grace H. Clyde, Canonsburg 

Clara E. Cockerille, Altoona 

C. Herman Grose, Erie 

Fred W. Hosler, Allentown 

Herbert P. Lauterbach, Aliquippa 

Richasd T. Parsons, Lock Haven 


RETIREMENT PROBLEMS 


J. Maurice Strattan, Chairman, West 
Reading, term expires Dec. 31, 1949 
William A. Doane, Philadelphia, term 
expires Dec. 31, 1949 

James T. Downie, Punxsutawney, term 
expires Dec. 31, 1948 

John M. Hickey, Erie, term expires Dec. 
31, 1948 

Dan B. Kulp, Red Lion, term expires Dec. 
31, 1948 

Robert Rosenkrance, Nicholson, term ex- 
pires Dec. 31, 1949 

C. Ear] Shank, Aliquippa, term expires 
Dec. 31, 1948 

D. H. Stewart, Dormont, term expires 
Dec. 31, 1949 

Kermit Stover, Marysville, term expires 
Dec. 31, 1949 

Paul E. Whitmeyer, Williamsport, term 
expires Dec. 31, 1948 


BUDGET 


Fred W. Hosler, Chairman, Allentown 
Robert E. Dawson, Scranton 
Ben Elkins, Munhall 

T. Russell Frank, Willow Grove 
Catherine E. Geary, Chester 
Anna Pike Haas, Philadelphia 
C. E. Hess, Brownsville 

Harry L. Kriner, Altoona 
Warren E. Miller, Warren 
Carry! E. Stauffer, Lancaster 
DESIGNATION OF NEA DELEGATES 
Harry L. Kriner, Chairman, Altoona 
Merrill C. Cassebaum, Easton 
Robert E. Dawson, Scranton 
Paul H. Grim, Pottstown 

Anna Pike Haas, Philadelphia 
C. E. Hess, Brownsville 

G. A. McCormick, Beaver 
Warren E. Miller, Warren 

J. Willard Newton, Tarentum 
Eugene K. Robb, Bedford 

Carryl E. Stauffer, Lancaster 


CONVENTION District ALLOTMENTS 


J. Willard Newton, Chairman, Tarentum 
Adam Brucher, Reading 
Robert E. Dawson, Scranton 
Francis J. Dolan, Coaldale 
Paul H. Grim, Pottstown 
Clyde A. Lynch, Annville 
George A. McCormick, ‘Beaver 
Warren E. Miller, Warren 
Eugene K. Robb, Bedford 
Carry! E. Stauffer, Lancaster 
Earl K. Stock, Bellefonte 
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Eastern District Officers 
The Eastern Convention District of 
PSEA announces that the following 
officers for 1948 were elected at a meet- 
ing of its House of Delegates in De 
cember: 
President, Francis J. Dolan, Coaldale 
Ist Vice-Pres., Norman C. Brillhart, 
Reading 
2nd Vice-Pres., Elwood S. Bodenhorn, 
St. Clair 
Secretary, Mary Connelly, Frackville 


Ethics Commission 
Reviews Case 


The PSEA Commission on Profes- 
sional Ethics, George A. Eichler, chair- 
man, met Friday evening, January 16, 
and all day Saturday, January 17, to 
review the Coraopolis case and to hear 
representatives of both sides.—GRAcE 


I. KAUFFMAN, Secretary 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting « 
a 














General projects that have proved suc- 
cessful in stepping up an attitude of real 
interest in the study of conservation 
for both elementary and high school 
students are along such lines as: 


Let’s Have a Plant Growing Race 
Let’s Make an Aquarium 

Let’s Build a Garden 

Let’s Build a Schoolroom Greenhouse 
Let’s Make a Rock Collection 
Let’s Make a Nature Trail 

Let’s Keep a Daily Weather Chart 
Let’s Build a Terrarium 

Let’s Have a What is it? Club 


Source material in the various fields 
of conservation education may be had 
from federal and state levels as well as 
from private groups. A partial list of 
these is as follows: 

Federal Agencies: U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation; National Park Service; U.S. 
Forest Service; Soils Conservation 
Service; all in Washington, D.C. 

State Agencies: Departments of Edu- 
cation, especially Vis... W. Va., Lenn., 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction. 


onservation 
education 


The subject of conservation is so vast 


that some of the following guideposts to 
projects and source material may be welcome 


Fla., Ga., Calif., Penn. Okla., Mich., 
Ind., lowa, Mo., Ohio; Departments 
of Conservation and Agriculture; Col- 


leges of Agriculture. 


Private Groups: American Forestry 
Assoc., 77th St., Vash., D.C.; National 
Audubon Society, zooo 5th Ave., 
N. ¥. C.; American Ornithologists’ 
Union, Pres. Hoyes Lloyd, Mariposa Dr., 
Ottawa, Can.; Izaak Walton League 
of Am., 3z N. State St., Chicago, Ill.; 
National Wildlife Federation, 20 Spruce 
St., Boston, Mass.; Friends of the Land, 
1368 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


This information 1s from“The Teacher 
Looks at Conservation”? (out of print), 
issued by the Ohio Div. of Conserva- 
tion and Natural Resources, and State 
Department of Education. If further 
interested, write Ollie E. Fink, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Friends of the Land, 
1368 N. High St., Columbus 1, Ohio. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 











Dramatics at Summer Session 

The Division of Dramatics, Penn- 
sylvania State College, is planning a 
program for the summer session of 
interest to dramatic supervisors in the 
secondary schools. 

The proposal includes classes for 
high school students in acting and play- 
writing and for teachers in play pro- 
duction and in playwriting. Warren 
S. Smith, director of Dramatic Ex- 
tension Service, will be glad to receive 
comments from those interested. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
; SUMMER SCHOOL 


at Chautauqua, New York 
July 5 to August 13, 1948 







GRADUATE WORKSHOPS 


‘ Human Relations, Child Growth and De- | 
‘ velopment (kindergarten-nursery school H 
‘ level), School Administration and Supervi- | 

} sion, Music Education, Educatienal | 
Publicity and Public Relations, Techniques 
in Fund Raising. , 


‘ Workshop credit is applicable toward Master 
ef Arts, Doctor of Education and Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees, in the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University. 


OTHER COURSES for GRADUATE and 
UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT 


| Seciolegy, Psychology, Student-Teaching, | 
. Imternational Relations, Art, Arts and 

» Crafts, Dramatics, Music, Physieal Edu- | 

* e@ation. 


| 
| 
| 
A maximum of 22 peints out of the total of 34 | 
) points required for the Master’s degree may | 
. be taken at Chautauqua, provided thet all | 
, remaining poimts are completed at New York | 
« University, New York City. | 
{ 
| 


Ideal workshop situation. Rich cultural life 

symphony concerts, opera, theatre, lectures, 

educational conferences, university club, 

| recreation field, beach for summer school stu. 

« dents. Dormitory accommodations, from $6.50 
to $7 a week. Inexpensive meals, snack bar | 

‘ at the School. 


‘ 





Fer catalog, dormitory reservation, 
about other types of living accommodations, 
write to 


information 


MRS. ELSIE HARTZELL, 
Registrar, Summer Schools, 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, 

CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 





For other information, write to 
PROFESSOR ALONZO F. MYERS, 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 


Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


Coersinator, New York University Summer Schools 
at Chautauqua 
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Legal Interest 


In Re: Physician’s Certificate Qualify- 
ing A Professional Employe for 
Leave of Absence 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Department of Justice 
Formal Opinon No. 573 
Date: January 15, 1948 


The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction requested a definition of the 
term “physician or other practitioner’ 
as used in the Sick Leave Act to de- 
termine who is authorized to give a 
certificate authorizing full pay in cases 
of illness. 

The Department of Justice indicated 
that a physiotherapist, pharmacist, or 
optometrist is not qualified to issue 
such a certificate. The opinion further 
indicated that ‘‘at least’? a physician, 
surgeon, osteopath, drugless therapist, 
dentist, and chiropodist were author- 
ized to certify to an illness. 


The Zuertion Sox 


QUESTION: The married men who 
teach in our district receive a higher 
salary than other teachers. Does the 
“equal pay bill” prohibit such dis- 
crimination ? 

ANSWER: Act 544, approved July 7, 
1947, and effective January 7, 1948, 
prohibits discrimination in pay because 
of sex in the following language: 

“No employer shall discriminate 
in any way in the payment of wages 
or salaries in any occupation as be- 
tween the sexes, or pay any female 
in his employ in any occupation, 
salary or wage rates less than the 
rate paid to male employes for com- 
parable work. 

Provided: however, That nothing 
herein contained shall prohibit a 
variation in salary or wage rates 
based upon either difference in sen- 
iority, experience, training, skill or 
ability, or difference in duties and 
services performed, or difference in 
the shift or time of the day work, 
or any other reasonable differentia- 
tion, except difference in sex.” 





It is apparent from the proviso clause | 
above set forth that many reasons other | 
than sex may be established for a wage | 


differential. 


QUESTION: May an employe of a 
school district be held liable for negli- 
gence if a pupil is hurt while en- 
gaged in messenger service on school 
business for such employe. 


From the facts submitted | 
a definite conclusion cannot be drawn. | 





ANSWER: The mere fact that a pupil 
messenger was injured while acting at 
the request of the employe would not 
of itself impose liability for the injury 
upon the employe. To render the em- 
ploye liable for the injury, negligence 
on the part of the employe contribut- 
ing to the injury must be shown. If, 
for example, the pupil was of tender 
years and sent on an errand that would 
require the child to enter some known 
dangerous area, liability may be at- 
tributed to the employe for an injury 
resulting therefrom. 











JOY OF MODELING 


All Gold Medal art products are a joy 
to use—Clayola especially, because this 
modeling material is instantly ready 
to shape itself into absorbing objects 
that are useful or decorative, or dram- 
atize a correlating study. No prelim- 
inary kneading, rolling or squeezing, 
and no subsequent firing are necessary. 
Waterproof, stainless and harmless, 
Clayola is permanently plastic and 
may be used over and over again. 
Available in sets of quarter-pound 
pieces in solid or assorted color, or in 
bricks of 1 er 5 pounds. , 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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UE” | 


is... JSaLY 
INCONVENIENT 
and EMBARRASSING 


especially when applied to Textbooks— 





which are subject to daily wear, rough handling 
and damaging weather conditions. 


It means the loss of one or more useful book years 


It means loss of time in the schoolroom when pu- 
pils must restore loosened or torn leaves caused 
by weakened bindings 


It means an embarrassment to the pupils who are 
attracted to neatness, and resent being obliged 
to use soiled, dilapidated, worn out books which 
may become a health menace. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS —cre the answer 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO. 


Miles C. Holden, President SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JZ 
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Instructional Materials in Review 


A. W. VanderMeer 
Asst. Professor of Ed. 
and 
Philip Mannino 
Technician 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Mars ARE FuN 

1 reel, motion picture, 11 minutes, 

black and white or color 

Sources: Rental—The Pennsylvania 

State College $1.25 in B. W. Pur- 
chase: Coronet Instructional Films 
65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 

Some basic elements of map reading 
are presented in this film. Ronnie, who 
is about to go on a camping trip is 
trying to describe his paper route to 
Dick, who is to deliver papers while 
Ronnie is away. Dick can’t under- 
stand Ronnie’s map, so they visit their 
friend Mr. Anderson, the cartographer, 
who helps them solve their problem. 
In the course of drawing a map of their 
paper route the boys develop the con- 
cepts of scale in maps and map symbols. 
Incidentally, the boys learn about the 
gtid for locating points, the use of 
color for distinguishing political en- 
tities and topographical features, and 
some of the various types of maps, as 
political and topographical. 

The employment of typical, attrac- 
tive boys as actors and the use of a 
plausible story element may stimulate 
pupils to identify themselves psycho- 


logically with the learning situation, 
and motivate them to further study of 
the subject. The activities in which 
the boys engage will be suggestive of 
developmental learning experiences that 
the teacher may wish to provide for 
her pupils. Development of the basic 
study skill of map reading should be 
promoted by this film. 
* 


- * 


Federal Government Series: Set of 
five filmstrips as follows: Our FEp- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT, DEPARTMENT OF 
INTERIOR, Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Our CONGRESS, and DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. Black and_ white, 
35mm film strip, silent. 

Source: Purchase only: Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, New York. 
Series of five, $12.50; single film- 
strips, $3, including study guide. 

These filmstrips utilize photography 
and graphics (diagrams and charts) to 
depict the organization and functions 
of certain governmental agencies. They 
are intended by the producer to follow 
the sound motion picture “Meet Your 
Federal Government,” or, as efficiently, 
to provide the basis for individual les- 
sons on various sections of the Fed- 
etal government. 


Our FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

“Our Federal Government’’ touches 
on the source of governmental authority 
in the Constitution; defines the func- 








TEACHERS 


A DA M AGENCY 


The salary scales in the areas in which 
we operate are considerablyhigher 
than in Pennsylvania—Our nine years 
of Better Placemenis are 
No Registration Fee e N. A. T. A. 
COLORADO BLDG. 14th and GN. W.. WASHINGTON S, B. C. 


our guarantee. 








TEACHERS 


Excellent job opportunities. t 
Register with i 
Cosmopolitan i 

Professional Placement, Inc. 
Suite 414 COurt 4388-5341 2 
dl 


r 
§ 
' 
i 
1 


investment Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


208 SUNRISE HIGHWAY PHONE 6-3320 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Unexcelled Service to the School 
Board, Administrator and the Teacher 


Member National Association ef Teachers Agencies 
Write for Registration Form 











Register Now For 1948! 


Take Advantage of Present Opportunities 
College, $ dary, and El tary 


Contact Us Today! Ph: 34457 


MARKS (fe Stenerse: York, Pa 

















Teachers for Schools e 





‘ 5-174. 
Kingsley] 3} 746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. PHILADELPHIA 
Schools for Teachers ¢ 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 
Every Day in the Year 


E. F. Maloney 
E. F. Maloney, x} Managers 
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tions of the three branches of govern- 
ment; legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial; and diagrams the systems of 
checks and balances. The steps in en- 
acting, enforcing, and validating a 
governmental action are used to in- 
tegrate the total presentation. 


THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


“The Post Office Department” traces 
the processes through which a letter 
goes; defines the various classes of 
mail; describes the special services of 
the Post Office, as registry, savings, 
special delivery; and provides hints to 
proper mailing procedures. Other film- 
strips on the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Interior concentrate upon their 
services and contributions to the Na. 
tional welfare. 


Our CONGRESS 

“Our Congress” tells how congress- 
men are elected, what their duties are, 
and how they are apportioned among 
the States. The specific duties of both 
houses are stated. Unfortunately, the 
Congressional Committee organizations 
are not mentioned; and, as any student 
of government knows, these commit- 
tees have become as significant as any 
part of Congress as far as functioning 
is concerned. 

The length of the filmstrips range 
from thirty-seven frames for the In- 
terior Department to 48 for the in- 
troductory strip. Titles are printed 
on each frame; except for credits there 
are no frames devoted solely te titles 

“Federal Government Series” will be 
helpful as an overview, summary, or 
enrichment device for classes in civics, 
social studies, and others in which the 
structure and function of the Federal 
government are studied. 





Rapio RHYTHMS, broadcast over 
WIP, Philadelphia, at 9:45 on Thurs: 
day mornings, are written and con- 
ducted by Catherine Frasetto Reilly of 
the Crispin school, Philadelphia. WIP 
has selected this Fun with Rhythm 
program as its entry in the National 
competition for the best educational 
use of radio. 
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Colorado Mines Scholarship 

The Colorado School of Mines is 
resuming for the academic year 1948- 
49 its annual offer of one scholarship 
to Pennsylvania. The scholarship is 
worth $425 a year to the holder in 
terms of exemption from payment of 
tuition. Ben H. Parker, president of 
the Colorado School of Mines, has 
announced that the scholarship may 
remain effective for a maximum period 
of four years if the student maintains 
a satisfactory scholastic standing and 
complres with the rules and regulations 
of the school. 

Applications for the scholarship must 
be addressed on or before June 1, 1948, 
to James G. Pentz, chief, Pre-Profes- 
sional Credentials Division, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Educatton 
Building, Harrisburg. 

The applicant must fulfill the follow- 
ing requirements in order to qualify 
as a candidate for the scholarship: 

1. Candidates for entrance to the 
freshman class must be graduates of a 
four-year accredited high school or 
must have completed equivalent courses 
of at least fifteen units under other 
satisfactory conditions. Fifteen units 
are required for entrance, of which 
ten are specified and five may be chosen 
from a list of electives. The specified 
units are: 


Essentials of Algebra.. 1 
Advanced Algebra .... Y, 
Plane Geometry ...... 

Solid Geometry .....- Y, 
ME Sicwns eee bwass 3 
eee 2 
eae 1 
Ee ree 1 


2. A candidate must show a scho- 
lastic standing in the upper tenth of 
his high school, preparatory, or col- 
lege classes. 

3. He must be a new student or a 
student not in attendance at the Colo- 
rado School of Mines at the time of 
application for the scholarship. Stu- 
dents who have had several years of 
college work as well as those who have 
recently completed their secondary or 
preparatory education are eligible for 
the scholarship, provided all other con- 
ditions are met. 

4. He must be a bona fide resident 
of Pennsylvania. 

5. The applicant should be vigorous, 
both mentally and physically, and 
should possess character, courage, en- 
ergy, determination, and the ability to 
think clearly. Specifically, he should 
Pessess an aptitude for engineering. 
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; NATIONAL SOCIATION of TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Nation-wide To Administrators 





A national organization for the standardization and improvement of 
teacher placement procedure in the interests of education. School execa- 
tives and class room teachers are invited te write to members of the as- 
sociation when in need of the highest type of teacher placement service. 





H. R. SOPER, Proprietor ESTABLISHED 1919 MISS W. WILLIAMS, Manager 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Registration Form on Request’ 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY Write Department “*P”’ 
“The Utmost Courtesy at All Times—Service Unexcelled”’ 


Member: National Association of Teachers Agencies 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore-1, Maryland 
For twenty-three years we have rendered reliable service to both teachers and 
school employers. Our placements are made in schools and colleges throughout 
the East and South. This year offers outstanding opportunities for advancement. 
Write, telling about yourself 








MuUlberry 6850 William K. Yocum, Manager 
LY 
4 RY A qj Teachers Bureau. EARLY NT 
711-713 Witherspoon Bide. ADVISED 
Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA: PEnnypacker 5-1223 


CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
SECONDARY—ELEMENTARY: M. A. Bryant, Thos. B. R. Bryant 
COLLEGE—UNIVERSITY: Wilmer D. Greulich 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers Ageneies 


. oa : 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager - 202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
. Constant calls for teachers in elementary, secondary, and college fields . . Vaeancies already 
Kisted with us for next year in the Harrisburg area for teachers of elementary subjects with college 
degree . . Take advantage of the continued teacher shortage . . Get in line for promotion 
. Over thirty years in this same location. 
WE ADVISE EARLY REGISTRATION . . Bell Phone 3-5797 








Teachers Needed — All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting them- 
selves! You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you 
expert guidance. Write to us immediately. 

GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 67th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bidg. - PITTSBURGH - Fifth Avenue & Grant Street 


Splendid opportunities in elementary, secondary and cellege fields. Our experience as a 
former schoolman and as a present placement director at your service 
for your first position or for advancement. 


Atlantic 5398 Member—N. A. T. A. John B. Ritter, Manager 


A Complete N. A. T. A. Membership List Can Be Secured From Above Agencies 
\. 























re NEW JERSEY, 1-22 Sn 


Excellent Teaching Positions are available through the 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. Tel. 3-3337 
Register now for openings in 
@ ELEMENTARY @ SECONDARY @ ADMINISTRATION 
@ SPECIAL FIELDS @® COLLEGE 
Dr. Charies |. Strahan, Agency President, 18 years Deputy Commissioner of Educati 6 years E: ti 








retary of New J-r-ey Education Association guarantees Fair Dea'ing—Complete » relies ~ ctive Placement 
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University of Pittsbursh 
Opportunities for Summer Study 


On the Campus 
(Note revised dates) 





lis 


; Six new textbooks which a 
SIX WEEKS DAY SESSION will be available T 
} 


June 14-July 23 


before schools close 


SIX WEEKS EVENING SESSION 
June 14-July 23 


for the summer 























7 y ade 

TWO POST-TWO WEEKS SESSIONS he Kg “a 

July 26-August 6 August 9-20 ‘ prc 

Two Conferences for School Gateway to Adventure, by Marquis E. Shattuck be 

Administrators A Literature Textbook for the Fourth Grade = 

June 23-25 June 29-July 1 Roads te Anywhere, by Marquis E. Shattuck pee 

Conference and Course on Reading A Literatewre Textbook for the Fifth Grade a 
June 28-Fuly 9 Science and You, by Fowler, Collister, and Thurston 

A General Science Textbook for the Seventh Grade ters 

Off the Campus Living with Science, by Fowler, Collister, and Thurston on 

‘ H 1 ro 

LAKE LABORATORY—PRESQUE ISLE, ERIE A Gs Se Deen ee Sen ieee al 

Our Surroundings, 1948 Copyright, by Fowler, Collister and P 

Botany and Zoology Courses, June 29-August 20 Thurston pul 

Individual Study, June 14-September 4 A General Science Textbook for the Ninth Grade io : 

CAMP PITT—NORTH PARK, ALLEGHENY Our Own United States, by John V. D. Southworth (d) 

COUNTY A High School Textbook in American History con: 

oa " a bett 

arr wit etry bendibvenanallien Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. (a) 

or bulletins and information, address Pennsylvania Representatives: ence 

DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS P. W. Dietz, C. S. Hottenstein, and F. Tempone sens 

2701 Cathedral of Learning Pittsburgh 13 Home Office: Iroquois Building, Syracuse, New York next 
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oatur; 

° . . . the s 

ux Earth and Using Our Earth arouse the interest of young children in the it de 
world about them, give them a clear and full understanding of carefully selected basal ae 
concepts, and lead them to observe and to learn directly from their own environment. : 
These books provide for the acquisition of a fundamental geographic vocabulary and 4 F 
for the gradual development of map concepts. es 
oot eg measu 
< [ revi 
Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade children; Using Our Earth existe 
by fourth-grade ‘children. Either book can be used independently of the other. / : al : 

\ it ese 

é ¢ school 
“Oe wation's wo i place | 
Cation, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York : Boston : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 
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0 © @ Yeu Books 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce some of the new books sent us by pub- 


lishers. 


The anouncements unless signed do not purport to be critical reviews but are 


intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they 


wish to secure the books. 


THE EXPANDING ROLE OF EDUCATION. 484 
pp. 26th Yearbook of AASA, 1201-16 
St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. $3 

The Yearbook commission of the school 

administrators says the first important rea- 
son for an expanded and enriched school 
program is to narrow the distance between 
“the schools we have’ and “the kind of 
schools we have said we want.” The com- 
mission has attempted in this volume to for- 
mulate as clearly as possible the essential 
features of an acceptable program. In Chap- 
ters II through V, the Commission declares 
that education mast reach more people. It 
proposes that the door of opportunity be 
opened for: (a) young children belew com- 
pulsory school age, (b) adolescents, not now 
in school, (c) older youth and adults, and 
(d) exceptional children of all ages. Then 
considered are four areas in developing 
better schools in terms of current needs: 
(a) Health and fitness, (b) work experi- 
ence, (c) world citizenship, and (d) multi- 
sensory aids to learning. Three chapters 
next pertain to ways and means—to the im- 
plications of the program in terms of per- 
sonnel, school buildings, and finance. The 
final chapter deals with the administrator's 
problems as he moves toward the recom- 
mended program. 

BUILDING BrTTER ENGLISH. Grade 9, 527 
pp.; Grade 10, 591 pp.; Grade 11, 574 
pp.; Grade 12, 416 pp. Mellie John 
and John De Boer. Row, Peterson. 
Illus. $2 each 

In this series, speaking, writing, reading, 
and listening as the four basic language 
arts, are given particular attention in the 
teaching, practicing, testing, and evaluating 
the work of students. All the topics are 
presented in a gradual step-by-step pattern; 
the student is confronted with only one 
new idea at a time and is given adequate 
practice to master this skill before he moves 
on to the next step. By means of skillful 
questions and interesting pictures, the chil- 
dren are led to select topics from their 
own experiences about which they are ready 
and eager to talk and write. In these 
natural settings, high interest is assured, and 
the study takes on real meaning because 
it is related to actual needs of the pupil. 


MEASURING AND GUIDING _ INDIVIDUAL 
GrowTH. Ben D. Wood and Ralph 
Haefner. 543 pp. Illus. Silver Bur- 
dett. $4.60 


This volume deals with three interrelated 
phases of education—individual differences, 
Measuring instruments, and guidance. Part 
I reviews the factual evidence revealing the 
existence of individual differences. Con- 
crete examples illustrate the extent to which 
these differences are sensed and utilized by 
school people. Part II considers the broad 
place of measurement in individualized edu- 
cation, and Part III emphasizes the basic im- 
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portance of guidance in dealing with learn- 

ers at every school level. A large part of 

the book is presented in the form of discus- 

sions among administrators, interested lay- 

men, teachers, and students. 

HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH. John E. Warriner. 
511 pp. Harcourt, Brace. $1.60 


A basic teaching text for ninth- and tenth- 





grade classes written for teachers who pre- 
fer to use their own methods of motivating 
composition. The book states and illustrates 
the rules and conventions of standard Eng- 
lish usage and gives enough practice mate- 
rial. For the teacher who wants additional 
drill materials, correlated workbooks are 
provided in the English Workshop series. 
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A rather easy question to answer. You found 


it difficult to meet those added expenses of doctor bills, hos- 


COST YOU ANY MONEY? | 
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¢ Each One Knows That It “Can Happen to Me” 
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4 409 Investment Building OR 


* Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Let us tell you about true Group Insurance 
as written by the leader in the field. Our staff of salaried 


representatives is at your service. For information, write: 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
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Our New Lanp. Grade 5, 336 pp. Our 
New Nation. Grade 6, 384 pp. 
IIws. Eugene C. Barker, Frances 
Cavanah and Walter P. Webb. Row, 
Peterson, $2 each 

This Sth grade social studies text sets in 
proper perspective the vast pageant of activ- 
ity that was taking place on our continent 
during the exploration and early pioneer 
periods, It shows how men of many na- 
tions explored our coasts, forests, and plains, 
and makes clear that men, women, and chil- 
dren of many lands, many creeds, and many 
cultures worked together to build our land 
into a great nation. Quotations have been 
paraphrased and freely adapted to the voca- 
bulary of young readers, but the meaning 
and much of the style of the originals are 
faithfully preserved. The organization of 
the materials leaves no doubt as to the 
chronology of events, and it distinctly de- 
fnes the relation between causes and effects. 

The purpose of the sixth-grade text is to 

focus the mind of the pupil always on the 

main thread of our nation’s story and to 
present history as a subject of vital, per- 
sonal interest. The history contains frequent 
quotations from our national leaders, simpli- 
fied to meet vocabulary requirements. The 
material is organized to present clearly the 
chronology of events and the relation of 
cause to effect. Brief biographies of the 

Presidents at the end of the text make a 

handy reference tool for the pupil and stimu- 

late further an interest In the history of our 
country, 


ENGLISH FOR Every Usz. Book One, 549 
pp., $1.72; Book Two, 550 pp., $1.72; 


Book Three, 590 pp., $1.76; Book 
Four, 620 pp., $1.76. Illus. W. M. 
Tanner and W. E. Cheever. Gina. 


Designed to fit the experience and interest 
of the age level, these books provide practice 
to increase skill in thinking, speaking, writ- 
ing, listening, and reading. There are liter- 
ary specimens, also samples of work of boys 
and girls of the pupil’s own age. Training 
in speaking includes the radio; in writing, 
in addition to letters, reports, etc., practice 
in writing for school publications and news- 
papers, in preparing scripts for radio, and 
one-act plays. 


Our NBIGHBOR SERIES: OUR NEIGHBORS AT 
Homg. Grade 3, 256 pp NEIGHBORS 
AROUND THE Wor.Lp. Grade 4, 320 
pp. J. Russell Smith and Frank E. 
Sorenson. Illus. Winston, $1.92 and 
$2.16 respectively 

Both geographies compare life in type- 

environments and analyze man in ecological 
and in spatial relationships. Grade 3 de- 
picts eleven types of communities and shows 
the way of life in each. Grade 4 offers a 
new type of “strip” development which 
brings home the important concept that 
strips and areas around the world—both 
north and south of the Equator—are similar 
in many respects. Both are written in story 
form with children as central figures. Text 
and visual aids are integrated and full- 
color illustrations and maps are used lfav- 
ishly. 


Our Economic Worip. W. W. Atwood 
and Ruth E. Pitt. 537 pp.  LHlus, 
Ginn. $2.80. 


For a program in the social studies this 
text gives (1) general knowledge of world 
geography; (2) knowledge of natural ad. 
vantages and resources; (3) preparation for 
making tentative choice of an occupational 
field. Opening chapters, Unit 1, describe 
the earth as man’s home showing how the 
distribution of natural résources affects the 
lives and economy of nations. Unfit 2 dis. 
cusses the distribution of population. Unit 
3 deals with the world’s economic resources 
and Unit 4 tells of world trade. The con. 
cluding units study economic citizenship in- 
cluding man’s wants, the interdependence 
of modern life, consumer problems, govern. 
ment protection and services, preparation for 
economic life, choosing an occupation, and 
worker and employer organizations. 


LANGUAGE FOR Dairy Usg. Mildred A. 
Dawson and Jonnie M. Miller, Grade 
3, 256 pp., $1.40; Grade 4, 288 pp, 
$1.48; Grade 5, 320 pp., $1.52; Grade 
6, 352 pp., $1.56. Illus. World Book 
Co. 


Elementary language textbooks in which 
functional applications arise in actual lan- 
guage situations such as letter writing, con- 
versation, story telling. From the first unit 
of the first book, the authors have taught 
sentence sense as fundamental to clear, force. 
ful expression. Capitalization, paragraph. 
ing, punctuation, along with spelling and 
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The Pennsylvania State College 


SUMMER SESSIONS e 1948 


Workshops and Institutes in Adult Education, Conservation Edu- 
cation, Creative Drama, Health Education, Higher Education, 
Human Relations, School Nurses, and Speech Education. 


Graduate and undergraduate study leading to degrees and State 


Total program includes more than 450 courses in 40 fields. 


One to 15 weeks of study in a cool mountain environment. 


information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


PENNSYLVANIA 











DATES 


INTER-SESSION 
June 8 to June 25 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
June 28 to August 7 


POST-SESSIONS 


August 9 to August 27 
August 9 to September [8 


SUPERINTENDENTS and 
PRINCIPALS CONFERENCE 
July 27, 28, and 29 











Ideal for Summer Study aud Keereation 
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In 1948 Van Nostrand is 100 
years old. Here are some new 
publications with which we 
begin our second century. 


1948 Second Edition 


CHEMISTRY 
A Course for High Schools 


Hoce, ALLEY, AND BICKEL 


New material on nuclear fission, 
detergents, antibiotics, and all 
new discoveries. Industrial ap- 
plications emphasized. 


1948 Second Edition 


PHYSICS 


A Basic Science 
Burns, VERWIEBE, AND HAZEL 


New sections on atomic energy, 
radar, and jet propulsion—new 
treatment on the cathode ray 
tube, generator, electrostatic 
machine, etc. New develop- 
ments added all along the line. 


1948 Eighteenth Edition 


SWOOPE’S LESSONS IN 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 
Revised by HAUSMANN 


This standard text has been 
entirely reset and brought up- 
to-date. Subject matter re- 
arranged; modern terms and 
symbols introduced; new ma- 
terial added in television, loran, 
and radar. 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 


SANDERS 


This 1947 book has met with 
much success its first year. It is 
a “natural order” text compact 
enough to be covered in the 
standard time allotment. Excel- 
lent chapter-end helps. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY. INC. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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handwriting, receive thorough initial teach- 
ing with frequent reapplication and relearn- 
ing. Manuals and workbooks are available. 


Basic Reapers. D. H. Russell and others. 
My Lrrrte Rep Srory Book, Pre- 
Primer I, $0.36; My LirTte GREEN 
Story Book. Pre-Primer II, $0.40; 
My LittLe Brug Story Book, Pre- 
Primer III, $0.40; THs Litrte WHITE 
House, Primer, $1; ON CHERRY 
STREET, First Reader, $1.20, with Do 
and Learn Book, $0.40; WE ARE 
NEIGHBORS, Second Reader, Level I, 
$1.28, with Do and Learn Book, $0.40; 
AROUND THE CORNER, Second Reader, 
Level II, $1.28; Finpinc New NBIGH- 
BORS, Third Reader, Level I, $1.40; 
FRIENDS Fak AND Near, Third Reader, 
Level II, $1.40; FUN WirH Tom AND 
Betry, Reading Readiness, $0.48. 
Ginn. 

Readers with plenty of picture and color 
appeal which should make learning to read 
easy. Workbooks and teachers’ manuals 
available. 

MopegN COMPLETE FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
W. H. Fraser, F. Squair, C. S. Parker. 
660 pp. Illus. Revised edition. 
Heath. $3 


Main features of the revision of this text 
are: Fuller treatment of grammatical points; 
carefully controlled vocabulary; simplifica- 
tion of phonetics used in the treatment of 
pronunciation; new exercises. 


Books Received 


Atlantis Publishing Co., Harrisbarg, Pa.: 
ETHIOPIA AND THE MiIssING LINK IN 
AFRICAN History. Rev. Sterling M. 
Means, Harrisburg 


College Entrance Book Co., 104 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1: 
IVANHOE. Sic Walter Scott. 
by J. C. Gainsburg. $1.15 
LornA Doone. R. D. Blackmore. 
Adapted by Mabel D. Holmes, Ken- 
sington High School, Philadelphia. 
$1.15 


Adapted 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27: 

Cuttp DEVELOPMENT AND THE CURRIC- 
utuM. A. T. Jersild and Associates. 
$2.75 

Dsvg.opinc A CuRRICULUM FOR Mop- 
ERN LiviNG. Florence B. Stratemeyer, 
H. L. Forkner, Margaret G. McKim, 
and Associates. $3.75 


Garrard Press, Champaign, Ill.: 
Arps-To-READING-SET: Basic Sight Vocab- 
ulary Cards, $0.50; Picture-Word Cards, 
$0.50; Group Sounding Game, $1,25; 
Group Word Teaching Game, $1,25; 
Phonic Lotto, $1; Helping Your Child 
with Reading. E. W. Dolch. $0.25 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11: 
Topay’s HEALTH AND GROWTH SERIES: 
GrowINGc Up HEALTHILY; Hasits 
HEALTHFUL AND SAFE; HEALTH SBC- 
RETS; HEALTHFUL Ways; A SOUND 
Bopy; Let’s Be HEALTHY. Revised 
editions. W. W. Charters, Dean F. 
Smiley, Ruth M. Strang 














Museum on Site of Fort Augusta, Sunbury, 


RUNS A LIVING 
COURSE... 


in Pennsylvania where your country’s 
destiny is blazed eternally. Vivid still 
are the homes of pioneers . . . the old 
forts ... the scenes of decisive battles 
... the paths pounded deep and smooth 
by our Colonial and Western expansion. 


LH ‘ rn 


Pennsylvania has kept these shrines 
like cherished jewels for you to see and 
enjoy. In dozens of museums and 
cultural institutions you will find living 
editions of your textbooks. 


Here, for your vacation pleasure, 
are more improved roads... 
metropolitan cities . . . college 
and university towns... thrill- 
ing historic shrines . . . more 
quaint folk-ways and traditional 
foods to delight you than in any 
other state in the nation. Here are 
vast State Parks and forest areas 
...Mmatural wonders... famous 
resorts... good living. You will 
enjoy Pennsylvania—the easiest 
State to see in the nation—the 
easiest State in which to “see 
the nation.” 


IF YOU DRIVE—DRIVE SAFELY 








BIRTHSTATESSE 
_ KEYSTONE 





Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 


James H. Duff, Governor 
Orus J. Matthews, Secretary of Commerce 


Penna. Dept.of Commerce, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Please send me free maps and literature 
about Pennsylvania’s vacation highlights. 
Dept.’ S-2-"48 


Name 





Address. 





State. 














“LOOK OUT! IT’S HEMMINGS’ VICIOUS CYCLE!” 


Men, women, children, dogs .. . all scurried 
to safety as Yankee-inventor Hemmings 
gyrated down Main Street on - or maybe 
in - his “Unicycle”. 


an be A NICIOUS CYCLE* 
FOR You! 


his was in 1869. Today there’s another “Vicious Cycle”, which YOU, 
for your own safety, must avoid! We mean the cycle of SAVING — 
SPENDING — SAVING — SPENDING — which is the inevitable 

story when sickness or accidents find you uninsured. 





You SAVE - for a new suit, a vacation, maybe a car. Then, a slip on 
the stairs . . . an influenza germ ... one unlucky day! Your income 
stops — you start to SPEND ... and the vicious cycle rolls on... 


But - it needn’t hit YOU! EDUCATORS guards against this! Yes, our 
protective Group Plan can provide income from the first day of accident 
or sickness; safeguard savings with year ’round coverage (leaves and 
vacations included); and pay benefits for hospital confinement up to 
70 days. No physical examination is required, and there is no age limit. 
We invite you to mail the coupon below for full details, or to have our 
representative explain the plan to your group. ; 


Non-cancellable Educators Policies are also available. 


Educators GROUP INSURANCE 





Educators MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


: : . 
Precse send me complete information on you 


Group Protection 
Individual Protection 
Have your representative call —— 


WHO SAVE 4 
Address cmmammamcncamsname THOUSANDS ! 
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Sage Books, Inc., 1716 View Point Road, 
Golden 4, Cotorado: 
ADVENTURES IN DrawING. Alfred Mor. 
ang. $1.75 





Pertinent Pamphlets 
U. S. Government 


COOPERATIVE PLANNING. The key to im- 
proved organization of small high 
schools. $0.10 

HigHER EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN 
Democracy. Vol. IW, Staffing Higher 
Education. A report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education 
$0.25 

The above publications may be secured 

from the Superintendent of Documents, U. § 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, DG 


National Education Association 
ADVANCE ESTIMATES OF Pusuiic ELs 
MENTARY AND SBCONDARY SCHOOL: 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1947-48. Frank 
W. Hubbard 
THE PuysicAL EpuCATION INSTRUCTOx 
AND SAFETY. $0.50 
THE PRINCIPAL AND AuDIO-VISUAL Ep 
CATION. $1 
STATISTICS OF STATE PROGRESS IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. Research Bulletin. $0.2‘ 
The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association. 
1201-16 St., N. W., Washingtea 6, D. C 


Miscellaneous 

CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS ef Ann Arbor 
Conference on Rural Education of the 
National Council of Chief State Schoo! 
Officers. University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Foreine A New Curia. L. K. Rostnger 
Foreign Policy Assn. 22 E. 38 St.. 
New York 16, N. Y. $0.35 

INSTRUCTIONAL FILM CATALOG. Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Bidg.. 
Chicago 1, II. 

InviTaTION To Live. Safety bookdet 
published by Printograph Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. $0.32 

MentaL HEALTH IN THE CLASSROOM 
Educational Council, Ohio Education 
Assn., 213 E. Broad St., Columbus 15 
Ohio 

PLANNING YOUR FAMILY. Herbert 
Yahraes. Public Affairs Pamphlet, 22 
E. 38 St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.20 

PoLAND. Polish Research and Informa- 
tion Service, 250 W. 57 St, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


encenmalpaaninge 

THE Monussen Education Asso- 
ciation and the Board of Education 
have taken steps to have the high school 
accredited by the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle Atlantic States and Maryland 
The plan was suggested to the teach- 
ers during American Education Week 
by William A. Yeager of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, who will serve 
as a consultant. 
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RAND McNALLY SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM —Grades 3-6 
tS a s s s 7 
Vertical and horizontal articulation of subject 
= s s * s 5 s 
fe matter; integration in the child’s mind 
RICAN THIRD GRADE SOCIAL STUDIES 
ligher ‘ 2 7g , 
st Geography of home life and community life. A 
nore story of interdependence—among members of 
the family, among the people of a community, 
ecured among communities themselves. 
U.§ “GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE HOME” 
ington y u 
i FOURTH GRADE GEOGRAPHY FOURTH GRADE HISTORY 
HOOLs Readiness for world understandings. How Readiness for world understandings. How 
Frank people live in typical communities ed people have gradually developed the idea 
throughout the world. of cooperative living throughout history. 
ucTor “GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE WORLD” “HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS” 
Ep ¥ ¥ 
UBL IC 
$0.2 FIFTH GRADE GEOGRAPHY FIFTH GRADE HISTORY 
anne) Reg:onal aspects of world understandings: J How Europeans came to America and 
ae The Americas. settled America and became Americans. 
“GEOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAS” “HISTORY OF YOUNG AMERICA” 
Arbor 
of the ¥ ¢ 
Schoo! 
1, Ann 
3 SIXTH GRADE GEOGRAPHY SIXTH GRADE HISTORY 
singe! (In preparation) 
8 St. Regional aspects of world understandings: > Story of TODAY’S people overseas, some 
Lends Overseas. of whom came to America and became 
Coronet Americans. 
Bldg. “GEOGRAPHY OF LANDS OVERSEAS” “HISTORY OF MODERN NATIONS” 
booktet v t 
Kansas 
sone GENERAL THEME 
we 15 Throughout the entire series of texts, every chapter or unit of every book is tied in with a study of the 
child’s own community. Thus community study is not an isolated topic to be treated once and thereafter 
on neglected. Always the child compares in time and space the area studied with the conditions in the com- 
et, 22 munity in which he lives. This articulation of social studies subject matter will -integrate in the child’s 
‘a mind a recognition and appreciation of: 
Petite 1) The importance of world understandings. 
New 2) The everyday necessity of cooperative living. 
' 3) The contributions of all peoples to our common heritage. 
4) The increasing interdependence of individuals, communities, and nations. 
Asso- 
— *Please write for descriptive circulars and our catalog of correlating maps and globes. 
schoo 
f Col- 
“*!1 RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
ryland. C 
cnet NEW YORK 
Week 111 Eighth Avenue 11, N. Y. 
> Uni- Represented by: 
| serve J. A. Garrison, 1027 N. College Ave., Carlisle, Pa. @ C. C. Mullen, 1012 Spring St., Reading, Pa. 
NAL Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Necrology 
Isaac] =MILES =WRIGHT, _ professor 
emeritus of education, Muhlenb 
TO AWAKEN INTERESTS 7 
J 2 babi College, Allentown, January 15. 
po early, to start good habits of EMMA FuHRER, vice principal of k 
study with their pupils, and South Scranton Junior High School, cip: 
to lay firm foundations, more January 22. insl 
and more.teachers are using GeorGE W. ROBERTSON, physical sch 
the successful education instructor, Kelton school, The 
Dormont, January 15. Dr. 
HARVEY PERRINE, director of music, van 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH | | “sets Sot: * Hi 
MARTHA RAYMOND, teacher in the } 
A Basic Series for Grades 2-9 elementary schools, Franklin borough, of 
Cambria County, for 23 years, Janv- bur, 
Teachers using these texts praise the following points: ary 9. ne 
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Yotes aud Yews 


Kart W. BOHREN, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Junior High School, Wilk- 
insburg, became superintendent of the 
schools of Hanover on December 1. 
The local branch of Hanover honored 
Dr. and Mrs. Bohren at a tea on Jan- 
uary 28 in the Ejichelberger Senior 
High School Library. 

Harry L. PepicorD, vice principal 
of Westinghouse High School, Pitts- 
burgh, for the past fifteen years is re- 
tiring after 45 years in the education 


field. 


J. ConRAD SEEGERS has been named 
dean of the Teachers College of Temple 
University, succeeding George E. Walk, 
who retired on February 1 after serv- 
ing 29 years in that post. The new 
dean has been a member of the Temple 
faculty since 1927, serving as professor 
of education, dean of men, and di- 
rector of the Oak Lane Country Day 
School. In April, 1944, he was named 
associate dean of Teachers College and 
continued as professor of education. 

RussELL B. CHRISTMAN, formerly 
of Lehighton, has taken the position 
of director of instrumental music at 
John Harris High School, Harrisburg. 
He succeeds Ulna F. Goodall, who 
resigned to accept a position in the 
Department of Public Instruction. 


EVAN PHILLIPS, Moosic, is now rep- 
resentative of the Webster Publishing 
Company in Eastern Pennsylvania. He 
formerly represented the college line 
of the Van Nostrand Publishing Com- 
pany. 

CHARLES S. HOTTENSTEIN, who has 
served 2.2 years in Eastern Pennsylvania 
for the Iroquois Publishing Company, 
has been elected a charter member of 
the Professional Bookmen of America, 
Pi Beta Alpha, a National Honorary 
Society with headquarters in Columbus, 
Ohio. 


ABINGTON TOWNSHIP school dis- 
trict, Raymond H. White, superintend- 
ent, presented last summer a survey of 
school activities for the fiscal year. The 
booklet was entitled ‘Free Schools in 
a Free Land.” 
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. as executive director of the New State 


GRACE ALLARDICE, a member of the 
faculty of Clarks Summit High School, 
has accepted a position as counselor 
at Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. Miss Allardice was director of 
guidance in the Clarks Summit schools, 
and a member of the history depart- 
ment. In her new position she will 
continue guidance work in addition to 
her duties as head counselor. 


THE SOUDERTON Education Asso- 
ciation honored a retiring teacher, 
Mrs. BLANCHE HUNSBERGER, and a 
veteran school board member, J. Nor- 
MAN ZENDT, at a banquet held in The 
Old Mill Manor House,- Ambler, on 
January 15. Both Mrs. Hunsberger 
and Mr. Zendt began their services to 
the schools of the community in 1923 
and served continuously until last year, 
the former as third-grade teacher in 
the Chestnut Street school. More than 
fifty were in attendance. 


GOVERNOR JAMES H. DuFF has ap- 
pointed Russell C. Bartman, Pottstown, 


Public School Building Authority. The 
Authority was established by the 1947 
Legislature to build  self-liquidating 
school buildings for rental to local 
school authorities using bonds financed 
by the rentals to pay construction costs. 


GeorGE E. Works of Ridgewood, 
N. J., has been appointed to make a 
survey of Pennsylvania educational 
facilities and needs above the high 
school level, according to an announce- 
ment by the Joint State Government 
Commission. Dr. Works has con- 
ducted similar surveys for New York, 
Texas, and Georgia. 


To Mrs. ELIzABETH HENDERSON 
goes the credit of saving the lives of 
30 pupils in the Five Points school, 
Hopewell Township, Beaver County. 
Hearing a cracking sound in the ceil- 
ing, Mrs. Henderson quickly herded 
her fifth-grade children from the room 
where minutes later tons of metal lath 
and concrete crushed desks and chairs. 
The school’s principal, Mrs. Margaret 
Ross, evacuated 30 first-grade pupils 
from a first-floor room below the one 
where the ceiling fell. Mason J. Bod- 
kin, supervising principal, immediately 
had inspectors check the remaining 





ceilings to determine their safety. 





If there comes a little thaw, 
Still the air is chill and raw, 
Here and there a patch of snow. 
Dirtier than the ground below, 
Dribbles down a marshy flood; 
Ankle-deep you stick in mud 
In the meadows while you sing, 

“This is Spring.” 

Cc. P. CRANCH—A Spring Growl 


Every year many American teach- 
ers also have a “Spring growl.” But 
those who have T.P.U. income protec- 
tion don’t have to give vent to their 
feelings in poetry. They know that the 
generous T.P.U. benefits which they 
will receive will safeguard their sav- 
ings, help to pay hospital, medicine 
and doctor’s bills. 

In the first four months of last year, 
1,747 teachers received T.P.U. benefit 
checks. This year, with living costs 
even higher, income protection is es- 
sential for teachers who value financial 
security. 

Don’t delay. Inquire about T.P.U.’s 
generous “Housepitalization” plan right 
now. It offers exceptional hospital 
benefits as well as complete coverage 
for non-hospital disability—sickness, ac- 
cident, and quarantine. 

The coupon below will bring you 
complete details without obligation. 
Mail it today. 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me full information on 
M-H Certificate ... the T. P. U. 
“Housepftalization” plan. 
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Send information for 
TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [] 


Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as TPU 






ENJOY PROTECTION 








your signature 
means CASH 
around the world...on 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


in Lima, Peru; in Lima, Ohio; in Lima, Spain 

. wherever travelers go or commerce is 
possible, NCB Travelers Checks, bearing 
the name of, the National City Bank of 
New York, are accepted cheerfully at sight 
. . . just like cash. 


You can use them to pay for any purchase, 
any service . . . anywhere. For the name 
of America’s greatest world-wide bank on 
your travelers checks assures immediate 
recognition and courteous attention. 


And no one can tamper with your travel 
funds... here’s why ... You sign(*) your 
name on the checks when you buy them. 
This makes them your personal, individual 
money—as safe as in a bank vault. When 
you wish to spend them you sign(**) them 
a second time. If lost or stolen, uncounter- 
signed, you get a full refund. 


Ask for them at your bank...in denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. Cost 
75¢ for each $100. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


safe, spendable everywhere 


= 








BACKED BY AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WORLD-WIDE BANK 
Seusber Pedera! Deposit Insurance Corporaties 





Mount UNION High School was 
host to the Central District Band at 
its tenth festival January 15-17. Forty- 
five schools were represented in the 
Central Band of which Frank Simon 
was guest conductor. Cooperation of 
many Civic organizations made possible 
the successful event according to J. 
Richard Burkholder, music supervisor, 
and Russell C. Gillam, vocal music in- 
structor. The Rotary Club provided 
programs which included, in addition 
to the program and names of band 
personnel, interesting facts concerning 
Mount Union and its industries. 

TRUSTEES of the University of Scran- 
ton have announced the election of 
Reverend J. Eugene Gallery as presi- 
dent. 





Calendar 


March 13 and October 9—Executive 
Committee, Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Penn-Har- 
ris Hotel, Harrisburg 

March 24-27—Eastern Business Teach- 
ers’ Association, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, Philadelphia 

April 9-10—Third Annual Eastern 
Pennsylvania School Library Con- 
ference, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown 

April 13-17—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
Philadelphia 

April 16-17—Northeastern Regional 
Meeting, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

April 19-22—American Assn. of Col- 
legiate Registrars, Philadelphia 

April 25-28—International Council for 
Exceptional Children, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa 

April 30-May 1—Commercial Contest 
and Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

July 5-9—National Education Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio 

July 27-29—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College 

July 29-31—Local Branch Leaders’ 
Workshop, Pennsylvania State 
College 

October 15—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Chambersburg 

December 9-11—State Convention, 
Pennsylvania State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Penn Sheraton, 
Philadelphia © 

December 27-29—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 


NEW AUTOMATIC 
BOOKMARK! 


Always keeps your place. Flips , 
automatically as you turn page. 
Adjustable to any size book. Gleam- 

ing, non-tarnishable metal. Send for 
Free Brochure M-5 of other useful items. 


Only $1 postpaid, Money back if not satisfied, 


FINELINE CO. new Yorn t6:'N: ¥. 













HANDI-SHIELD protects your 
hands. Prevents brittle fingernails. 
Made of transiucent dust proof 
material. Easy to use. 40c each— 
3 for $1.00. Monogrammed 50c 
ea.—3 for $1.30. 


HANDI-SHIELD MFG. CO. 
Box 354, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Enclosed find Oo coins (fasten securely) O check 
0 CE GRR NN ici ihe e rere e ec ewewecs 
HANDI-SHIELDS 
Color desired: Rose Blue oO Green Oo 
a] 


} 
Monogram initials Oo 


Name 
Address 
CY wescccccccsnecesssce State ... cc eee eseee 








TEACHER’S HANDBOOK ON COURSE OF 
STUDY IN TYPEWRITING 


By PATRICK E. TEDESCO, B.C.S., M.A. 
Teacher and Speed Typist 


e Defines the objectives in lst and 2nd 
year typewriting courses and present 
content material through which these 
objectives may be realized in high school 
and college classes. Bibl., charts, etc. 
6x9, 47 p. $1, a copy 
from 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 


— a 


Summer School in 
GEOGRAPHY 


A SIX WEEKS’ school of great sig- 
nificance to teachers, students, mem- 
bers of the armed forces and the gen- 
eral public. Lecture and seminar 
courses on Tropical Settlement, Polar 
Problems, the Pacific Region, Eusope, 
Canada, Regional Planning, Tech- 
niques of Field Studies, etc. Lecturers 
include Sir Hubert Wilkins, Drs. L. D. 
Stamp, V. Stefansson, N. E. Odell, J. 
W. Coulter and B. Zaborski. Gradu- 
ate and under-graduate credits given. 
Comfortable, co-educational college 
residence in ideal holiday location. 
Fee, (board-residence and tuition), 
$190. 














Under the Auspices of 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


at Stanstead College, Quebec 
(on the Vermont border} 


July 5th - August 14th, 1948 


Write for prospectus to: Director, Professor 
George H. T. Kimble, Chairman, Dept. of 


Geography, McGill University, 
Montreal, Que., Canada 
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MAKE LUNCHTIME 
REFRESHMENT TIME 
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© 1948, The Coca-Cola Company 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail. 


able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 





College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Atypical Education and Industrial Arts . Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Home Economics and Industrial Arts Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion Library Science Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education .... Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro Art Education -......eb. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Art, Business, Home Economics and Music Ralph E. Heiges, Acting 
Kutztown Art Education and Library Science Q@. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven ; Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield James G. Morgan 
Millersville Industrial Arts and Library Science ............. D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Adult, Business and Cooperative Education Levi Gilbert 
Slippery Rock Health Education Dale W. Houk 
West Chester Charles S. Swope 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 


Student teaching experiences in campus faboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 


All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 


Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 


The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 
preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST- ADDRESS THE PRESIDEN 


Say wou saw it in the Pennsulvania School Journal 











